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THE SCANDINAVIAN STATES 


1. NEUTRALITY 


IN an earlier note in this Bulletin, in the issue of Jan. 13, 1940, pp. 3-5, 
some account was given of the political relations of Sweden with the 
other Scandinavian States. It may here be recalled that the earlier 
quarrels between the States concerned have long since been settled, and 


that friendship, natural from their kinship and common interests, has 
prevailed between them. They have other ties, however, beside those 
of kinship and propinquity. All of them are peace-loving nations with a 
genuine desire to live on friendly terms with their neighbours; they have 
achieved a high state of civilization and education excelled nowhere in 
Europe. The excellent practical working of their democratic institutions 
may be simplified by the fact that they are relatively small communities, 
but it offers many useful lessons to more unwieldy democracies. In the 
last twenty years the standard of living has advanced, in spite of the 
serious difficulties encountered during the depression. In all these 
countries the national wealth is more evenly distributed than in 
Western countries; there is much less disparity between rich and poor 
than in England and France. The inheritance that the Scandinavian 
countries have sought to defend by strict neutrality is one of freedom 
and a reasonable equality which is worth defending. But in any contest 
with a Great Power they must singly be at a disadvantage, however 
carefully they husband their resources, because of their relative poverty 
in man-power. 

No formal alliance between them has ever existed, though the 
Governments consult one another on common problems, especially 
on economic questions. Norway has had relatively few ties with 
Germany, and has looked more to Great Britain, with whom she 
has had many close connexions. Sweden and Finland have had close 
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cultural associations with Germany,’ and Sweden especially importan; 
trade connexions. Denmark’s position vis @ vis Germany has beep 
more difficult. A common frontier, moved southward in 1920 when the 
plebiscite, prescribed by the Peace Treaty, went in favour of Denmark 
and the presence of a vocal German frontier minority, has been one 
cause of difference. Denmark, with her territory divided by broad 
stretches of water, is so vulnerable from Germany and so dependent 
on maintaining trade with Germany that it has always been recognized 
that her independence, so desirable from the international point o/ 
view for the maintenance of the passages into the Baltic, depended oy 
the good will of the Great Powers, and not on any armaments she might 
maintain. She has been, therefore, more dependent on the good faith 
of her powerful neighbour than any other Scandinavian State, and she 
was the only one to accept the German offer of a non-aggression pact 
in the early summer of 1939. She signed the Pact on May 31. The 
Foreign Minister saw in the Pact ‘‘a valuable safeguard for the policy 
of neutrality which we pursue’. The Swedish and Norwegian Gover. 
ments replied to the German offer that they did not feel themselves 
threatened by Germany, and that, in maintaining the principle oj 
neutrality, integrity, and independence they did not intend to conclude 
non-aggression pacts with any country. The Finnish answer was in a 
similar sense. Denmark’s action in this matter was due to her vulner- 
able position, but it did create a precedent, as the four States had 
generally followed an identical course in foreign affairs, and Denmark's 
isolated action showed that in case of war there might be no common 
Scandinavian front. 

On Sept. 1, 1939 all four States (and Iceland) simultaneously declared 
their neutrality, and they duly received assurances from the belligerents 
that their neutrality would be respected. After a meeting of the Heads 
of the four States, together with their Foreign Ministers, at Stockholm 
on Oct. 18-19, 1939 a communiqué was issued stating that the four 
Governments were determined in close co-operation to adhere con- 
sistently to strict neutrality, and that they intended to pursue the same 
policy as in 1914-18.? Other meetings on political and economic policy 
followed.* The most recent meeting was of the Foreign Ministers of 
Norway, Sweden, and Denmark, Feb. 24-26, at Copenhagen. The com- 
muniqué subsequently issued reiterated the absolute neutrality policy 
followed by the three Governments, and rejected ‘‘all assertions to 
the effect that it is exercised under pressure from one side or the 
other’. They would “raise serious objections to, and endeavour to 
avert, the violation of the principles of International Law in the 
conduct of naval warfare, which inflicts considerable losses in human 
life and economic values on the neutral States when they maintain 
their shipping to keep up their legitimate and necessary trade”. 

1 For an account of German penetration in Sweden in 1914-18, see an article by 
Theodor Wolff in the Manchester Guardian of Jan. 25, 1940. For current methods 
of German propaganda see an article in the same paper by G. T. Garratt 
(March 3, 1940), and articles by G. L. Steer in the Daily Telegrabh, Feb. 15 and 27 

2 For a clear definition of Swedish “‘armed neutrality” see a speech by M. 
Sandler in 1935 cited in the Bulletin of Jan. 13, p. 2. For the developments of 
Scandinavian neutrality policy since 1919 see A. Randle Elliott, The Oslo States 
and the European War (Foreign Policy Reports, Foreign Policy Association, New 
York, Jan. 15, 1940). 

3 See Bulletin of Jan. 13, (pp. 4-5 and 8-9). 
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The Governments would give each other mutual support in negotia- 
tions with the belligerents on these questions. 

Finnish proposals for the conclusion of a defensive alliance with 
Sweden and Norway made immediately after the signature of the 
Russo-Finnish peace treaty broke down before the determined opposi- 
tion of the Soviet Government. 

The protests made by the Northern Governments against interference 
with their trade and shipping and violations of their neutrality are 
fresh in everyone’s mind. German actions contravening international 
law and the principles of common humanity have been of the grossest 
kind. M. Koht, Norwegian Minister of Foreign Affairs, reported in the 
Storting on April 6, 1940 sinkings of 52 Norwegian vessels of 120,900 
tons gross, with a loss of 392 lives. According to British official records, 
sinkings of Swedish ships amount to 33 of 69,433 tons with a loss of life 
of 262; of Danish ships 28 of 64,372 tons with a loss of 290 lives. Finnish 
figures are smaller. 

At different times all three countries have expressed their fear of 
possible new and more dangerous developments. According to a Times 
report (Jan. 2, 1940) in a statement by the Danish Prime Minister to 
the Politiken on Jan. 1, M. Stauning expressed himself as ‘‘personally 
more distressed”’ than ever before. As to the possibility of Denmark's 
maintaining her neutrality he said that he would do nothing at all, and 
had long ago ceased to believe in anything. He still hoped, however, 
that there persisted in the world a sufficient sense of justice to ensure 
that ‘“‘Europe’s oldest nation”, which never threatened other countries, 
should be left alone. On the same date, the Swedish Foreign Minister, 
M. Giinther, said: ‘‘We anticipate the possibility of a threat to all we 
possess—to our life as a free nation—a threat of annihilation.” 


2. DEFENCE MEASURES 


After the hopes of general disarmament faded, the Northern 
Countries, which had always been strong supporters of the League of 
Nations, began to revise their policy of relying on international good 
faith and began to look to their defences. In 1934 Finland reorganized 
her mobilization arrangements with a view to speeding up the process 
and making the best use of her man-power by placing mobilization on 
a territorial instead of a divisional basis, and in 1939 she began to 
strengthen her defence works on the Soviet frontier. Danish defence 
began to be taken more seriously in 1937, and in 1939 progress was made 
with military building and with defence against aerial attack. Swedish 
defence was completely overhauled in 1936, and in 1938 special appro- 
priations were made for the air force and for defence against air war- 
fare. Periods of training for conscripts in these countries are generally 
shorter than in other European countries, but the physique of the men 
is over the average. An estimate of the combined military strength of 
the four countries was given last year! as a million trained soldiers, 
400 to 600 fighting ’planes, 14 coast defence and other large ships, 35 
submarines, and 150 small craft. 

Particulars of Swedish armaments were given in the Bulletin of Jan. 
13, 1940 (pp. 9-10). It may be added that Sweden’s total mobilization 

1 Hanson W. Baldwin in the New York Times, Dec. 11, 1939, cited in the 
Foreign Policy Report already referred to. 
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is estimated at half a million men, that the tasks before the army, the 
defence of the southern province of Skane and the manning of the 
strong and admirably disposed northern defence positions at Boden for 
the protection of the iron mines necessitates a division of this army into 
widely separated sections. Moreover, defences in the South, roughly in 
a line between Géteborg and Karlskrona, are devised against attack by 
sea, and not by way of the Norwegian frontier. Sweden possesses one 
of the most famous armament manufacturing centres in the world, the 
Bofors works, on the southern ironfield. The assistance given by 
Sweden to Finland in material, especially in oil, must have affected her 
own defences. The islands masking the entrance to the harbour of 
Stockholm offer an admirable defence for the city, and precautions 
were taken during the Russo-Finnish war for the defence of the Aaland 
Islands (Finnish territory) which practically bridge the entrance to the 
Gulf of Bothnia. The large coast defence vessels of the Swedish Navy 
are heavily armed, but their movement is hampered by the fact that 
they cannot be transferred from East to West through existing canals, 

The Oslo Fjord and Bergen in Norway are fortified, and there are 
coastal guns at other points. The Army is small, with an annual con- 
tingent of about 12,500. The main defence of Norway lies in her large, 
hardy, and experienced maritime population, men thoroughly con- 
versant with the way of the sea and of a most difficult coast. Norway 
has, or had, four medium-sized old ships available for local defence; 
her main strength lies in the smaller craft and one gunboat-minelayer 
(the Olaf Tryggvason, which sank the Emden), 3 first-class torpedo 
boats, and 14 others, 9 submarines, 6 fishery protection vessels, and 
about 20 other craft. There are about 50 seaplanes. There is a small 
permanent establishment, and an annual conscript contingent, but all 


seafaring men between the ages of 20-44 can be called up in emergency. 


3. TERRITORY AND POPULATION 

No one of the four Scandinavian countries, taken singly, is of the size, 
population, natural resources, and industrial strength to be entitled to 
the status of anything but a minor Power, though, if united, their 
strength is considerable. Their area and population (before the mutila- 
tion of Finland) were as follows: 

Area* Population Density of Population 
Sq. miles (Estimates) per sq. mile 

Norway 124,556 2,921,000 (1938) y 
Sweden 173,394 6,310,000 (1938) 37.0 
Denmark 16,575 3,793,000 (1938) 228.5 
Finland 147,811 3,630,000 (1937) 24.6 


* Including inland waters. 


None of the Scandinavian countries are colonial Powers in the 
ordinary sense of the term, but they have considerable overseas 
interests. Denmark sold the Virgin Islands to the United States in 1916, 
and part of the compensation was recognition by the United States of 
Danish sovereignty over the whole of Greenland. The trade of Green- 
land is a Danish monopoly, but Norway disputed in 1921 the right of 
Denmark to open up the East Coast, where her sailors claimed prior 
rights of fishing. The question was settled in 1924 by treaty between 
the two countries, opening up the eastern coast, with the exception of 
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two tracts, to Norwegian Trade.* Iceland is a separate State, but there is 
, dynastic union with Denmark.* The Faroe Islands, between the Shet- 
lands and Iceland, also under Danish sovereignty and forming con- 
stitutionally a Danish county, are important strategically. Mr. 
Churchill informed the House of Commons on April 11 that the Faroe 
Islands were in temporary British occupation, and that the position of 
Iceland was under consideration. Any infringement of Danish sove- 
reignty in Greenland by Germany would certainly be strongly resented 
in Canada and in the United States. Norwegian sovereignty over the 
Spitsbergen Islands (Svalbard) was recognized by Treaty at Paris on 
Feb. 9, 1920, and administration was formally taken over by Norway 
in August, 1925; Svalbard is constitutionally a part of Norway. Its 
main importance lies in coal production, though it is also a fishing centre. 
Norway has some small possessions: Jan Mayen Island between Green- 
land and Norway, where there is an important meteorological station; 
the islands of Bouvet Island in the South Atlantic; and Peter I Island 
in the Antarctic. 

Though none of these territories are rich they offer points d’apput on 
the world trade routes, and many of them are valuable fishing stations. 

The large total areas of the Northern Countries support a relatively 
sparse population, except in Denmark, which is mainly agricultural 
land. The explanation lies in the mountainous character of the penin- 
sula; forests cover a large part of the total area, providing a con- 
siderable share of the wealth of the country, and raw materials for 
important industries. Agricultural land forms 75 per cent of the area 
in Denmark, 9 per cent in Finland, 3 per cent in Norway, and 11 per 
cent in Sweden. Large-scale development of forest and other industries 
is of comparatively recent growth, and dates from the application of 
water power for the production of electricity. The censuses of 1930 
showed from 30 to 34 per cent of the working populations of Denmark, 
Norway, and Sweden in agriculture, horticulture, and forestry; from 28 
to 30 per cent in mining, industry, and handicrafts; and considerable 
proportions in shipping and other transport, and, in Norway, in fishing. 
Fishing and whaling account for 7 per cent of employment in Norway 
and shipping for 9.6 per cent. 

The backbone of high mountain land traversing the Scandinavian 
peninsula from North to South leaves only narrow strips of land below 
600 ft. along the Norwegian Atlantic Coast, which is extremely rugged 
and indented. The width of these shores is only a few miles even on 
the southern (Skagerrak) coast and in fact the greater part of the 
Norwegian population is concentrated in the low land bordering on the 
Oslo Fjord in the south-east. But the coast is inhabited right up to 
the Arctic circle by the seamen and fishermen who conduct Norway’s 
important marine industries. In Sweden the whole southern districts, 
the peninsula between the Skagerrak, Kattegat, and the Sound on the 
West and the Baltic on the East, with the exception of some high land 

' Norwegian territorial claims in East Greenland on the ground of occupation 
were rejected by the Permanent Court of International Justice on April 5, 1933. 
(Hudson, World Court Reports, vol. iii, 1932-35. Carnegie Endowment, Concord, 
1938). For the 1924 Agreement see L. of N. Treaty Series. Series C. No. 64. 

*On April 10, 1940, the British Government were informed that the Iceland 
Althing had adopted resolutions entrusting the Government of Iceland with the 
exercise of the Royal Power for the time being, as the King of Denmark could not 
exercise It. 
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South of the great lakes, is low lying agricultural land, and the coasta| 
strip along the coast of the Gulf of Bothnia ranges in width from 50 to 
100 miles. Nowhere do the high lands over 1,500 ft. approach the coast 
within 150 miles. Nevertheless, here again, the proportion of cultivable 
land to the total area is small, and the principal concentration of popula. 
tion is in the South. Finland is a country of lakes and rivers. The 
principal concentrations of population are in the South in the Viipur 
district, now lost, and the surroundings of Helsinki and Turku, and the 
industrial districts around the great Imatra Power Station. Denmark 
(Jutland and the islands), on the other hand, consists of a flat, rich, 
agricultural land permitting of close settlement. The physical character 
of the Scandinavian peninsula accounts for the direction of communi- 
cations, which, even when the easiest routes are followed, have involved 
remarkable feats of engineering. 


4. ROAD AND RAIL COMMUNICATIONS 


The road system of Norway, the main features of which are shown 
by thin double lines on the accompanying map, is based on one arterial 
route from Stavanger which follows the South coast and the Oslo 
Fjord to Oslo and thence leads north-westward by the Gudbrandesdalen 
to Dombis and northward to Trondheim, Namsos, and, with a short 
ferry at one point, Bodé. This arterial road has also a branch from Oslo 
leading to Stockholm and southern Sweden by way of Frederikshald 
A number of minor roads run westward from the arterial road, but in 
some cases depend on inland ferries to reach their objectives. The road 
to Bergen is one of these. A number of ports in the Romsdal district 
are interlinked by coastal roads, but these again depend for their con- 
tinuity on frequent ferries. 

Eastwards, in addition to the road to Stockholm already mentioned, 
there are two major roads to central Sweden through Ostersund and 
Ratan respectively, and connecting roads link each of these with the 
Swedish main coastal road which serves the whole of the western shore 
of the Gulf of Bothnia, and leads to Finland by Tornea. There are five 
or six minor roads from Norway to Sweden in addition, but all except 
one are in the South. 

Sweden has a more evenly developed road system than Norway and, 
in addition to a network of roads adequate for good internal com- 
munication, has a coastal road along the entire coastline from Oslo 
Fjord to Haparanda and the Finnish frontier. Unlike those of Norway, 
where construction is hampered by the configuration of the country, 
the Swedish roads serve the whole country evenly, and the northern 
districts are adequately provided for. Frequent ferry services for motor 
traffic are maintained, three serving Denmark (Malmé6 to Copenhagen, 
Hilsingborg to Helsingér, and Géteborg to Frederikshavn) and one 
serving Germany (Tralleborg to Sassnitz). 

Finnish roads are dependent in almost every district on small hand- 
or motor-hauled ferries, with the exception of the coastal road which 
runs from Viipuri by Helsinki, Turku, Vaasa, and Oulu to Sweden. The 
main road from Helsinki to the North passing through Jyvaskyla is 
dependent on numerous ferries, but is wide and well maintained, and 
has good connecting roads both to the west coast and to Russia. At 
Oulu it joins the coastal road, follows the coast almost to the Swedish 
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frontier, and thence forms the Arctic Highway —a long, well-engineered 
but unsurfaced road through Lapland to Liinahamari on the Arctic, 
with a short branch to the Norwegian port of Kirkenes. 

Danish roads form a network more or less evenly over the whole 
country, no one road being vital to the use of others. Two main roads 
come from Germany, one from Flensburg and one close to the west 
coast, and continuing northward these serve all eastern and western 
Jutland respectively. There are also no fewer than seven first-class 
East-to-West roads crossing the peninsula, three of them having ferry 
connexions to the Island of Fiinen, which in turn possesses the principal 
connexion (the 20 Km. Nyborg-Korsér ferry) with the Island of Zea- 
land and Copenhagen. From Copenhagen good roads lead South (to 
Falster and Laaland by ferries), West (to Kalundborg and to Fiinen 
via Korsér as mentioned), and North (to Helsingér and by ferry to 
Sweden). 

The principal railways (shown by heavy lines on the map) in Norway 
radiate from Oslo, serving Christiansand, Bergen, the Romsdal Fjord, 
Trondheim (two routes) and southern Sweden. From Trondheim a line 
goes North as far as Namsos, and another East to Ostersund in central 
Sweden. Farther North there is a short length of railway connecting 
Narvik with the Kiruna and Gillivare iron-ore mines in Sweden, but 
this line has no rail connexion with the rest of the Norwegian system 
save through Sweden. 

The Swedish railway system is geographically very similar to that of 
the principal roads, with a coastal main line from South to North joining 
the Finnish system at Tornio, and an inland parallel line serving the 
iron-ore mines. These lines are interconnected at several points. In 
southern Sweden the railways are intensively developed to form a close 
network of lines (many electrified), the principal being those from Stock- 
holm to Oslo, Géteborg, Malmé (train-ferry connexion with Copen- 
hagen) and Tralleborg (train-ferry connexion with Sassnitz for Berlin 
and Hamburg). 

In Finland the railway system centres on the capital and the southern 
part of the country. The principal northward line from Helsinki serves 
Vaasa, Oulu, Tornio (junction with Swedish system), Rovaniemi (the 
southern end of the Arctic Highway), and Kemijarvi. Other lines from 
Helsinki serve Turku (for Stockholm), Hangé, Viipuri (for Leningrad), 
and the Kuopio district of eastern Finland. 

The development of Denmark’s railways has been influenced more 
by the traffic to the Scandinavian capitals than by the country’s own 
internal needs, and from this point of view the most important lines 
are those from Flensburg (connexion with Hamburg) and from Esbjerg 
(steamship connexion with Harwich) converging near Kolding to cross 
the Little Belt by a recently constructed bridge to Middlefahrt, thence 
traversing the Island of Fiinen to Nyborg, and utilizing the train-ferry 
to Korsér for Copenhagen. Apart from this line Jutland, Fiinen, and 
Zealand are moderately served with local lines, Jutlanc being in addi- 
tion connected with Germany by two lines, one following the West side 
of the peninsula to Husum and thence to Hamburg, the other by 
Flensburg to Kiel. 

M.B. 
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GERMANY’S INVASION OF DENMARK AND 
NORWAY 


POLITICAL DEVELOPMENTS 


THE following are the main developments, in outline, of the German 
moves in Norway and Denmark beginning on April 9. 

At 4.30 a.m. the German Minister in Oslo presented a demand to 
the Norwegian Foreign Minister that the country should be handed 
over to German administration, and said that if this were not done, 
all resistance would be crushed. The Norwegian Foreign Minister 
informed Parliament during the morning that the German Minister 
had made the demand both verbally and in writing, and the Cabinet 
at once met to decide on the reply. A statement was then issued that 
the Government could not submit to the German demand. 

The Norwegian Government at once issued an order for general 
mobilization. Professor Koht was reported (by Reuter) to have stated 
that the German Minister argued that if Germany did not occupy 
Norway the Allies would do so, and to have replied that “we do not 
believe that the Allies have the intention of taking any such measure’’. 

As soon as the German warships entered Oslo Fjord the Govern- 
ment withdrew to Hamar, some 80 miles to the north. 


In Copenhagen, according to the German News Agency, the Cabinet 
was asked on the morning of April 9 to acknowledge the protection of 
Germany. It decided to do so under protest, and to accept the 
terms given in the German Memorandum presented to both the Danish 
and Norwegian Governments.! In the afternoon King Christian 
broadcast an appeal to the nation saying that ‘‘under conditions 


so serious for our Fatherland I call upon you all, in cities and in the 
country, to assume a completely correct and worthy attitude, since 
every thoughtless action or statement can have the most serious 
consequences”. He concluded with the words “God save you all. 
God save Denmark”’. 

A message signed by both the King and the Prime Minister was also 
issued, stating that the Government had, under protest, decided to 
lead the country under the conditions created by the occupation, and 
making the following announcement: ‘‘The German troops in this 
country have now established contact with the Danish armed forces, 
and it is the people’s duty to refrain from any resistance to these troops. 
The Government will attempt to protect the people and the country 
against the disastrous consequences of the war. It appeals to them to 
maintain a calm and controlled attitude ...a loyal attitude must be 
observed towards all who have authority to exercise it.” 

The Prime Minister, speaking at a special meeting of Parliament 
during the afternoon, said they had been pursuing a policy aimed at 
keeping out of serious entanglements. “Last night, however, we 
learned that the frontier had been crossed by German forces. German 
bombers flew over our capital, and the Government had to accept the 
German demands for the admission of German troops into Denmark. 
... Germany has assured us that she has no intention to violate 
Denmark’s independence and territorial integrity. ... Our people will 

1 The contents of this are summarized below. 
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undoubtedly realize the necessity for the Government’s attitude as 
laid down in the Royal Proclamation, while the Government wil] be 
aware of its responsibilities. It is only Denmark and nothing but 
Denmark that matters now.” 

On receipt of the German Government’s Memorandum the British 
Foreign Office issued the following statement, which was broadcast 
at noon on April 9: 

“The German Government have issued a statement saying they have 
decided to take over the protection of Denmark and Norway. It adds 
that this action is in reply to the laying of minefields in Norwegian 
territorial waters by Great Britain and France yesterday. 

“Information has now reached his Majesty’s Government to the 
effect that the German Minister at Oslo has demanded the surrender 
of Norway to Germany; in the event of refusal all resistance will be 
crushed. This demand was, of course, immediately refused by the 
Norwegian Government. Information has been received that German 
troops have already occupied Norwegian territory. 

“The German statement that their action is in reply to steps taken 
by the British and French Governments will deceive nobody. So 
elaborate an operation, involving simultaneous landings at a number of 
Norwegian ports by troops accompanied by naval forces, must have 
been planned well in advance. It is not surprising that the Norwegian 
Government have decided to resist this latest exhibition of German 
aggression. 

“His Majesty’s Government and the French Government have at 
once assured the Norwegian Government that in view of the German 
invasion of their country they have decided forthwith to extend their 
full aid to Norway and have intimated that they will fight the war in 
full association with them. 

“The necessary naval and military steps are accordingly being taken 
in conjunction with the French.” 

In the afternoon Mr. Chamberlain made a statement in Parliament 
announcing the invasion of the two countries, and said, ‘‘Ever since 
the beginning of the war Germany has attempted to dominate Scan- 
dinavia and to control both the political and economic policy of the 
Scandinavian States. Her pressure on them has been steadily increas- 
ing, and, as is now well known, she claimed and exercised the right to 
dictate their policy towards Finland during the war with Russia’. 

He recalled the words he had used on March 19, when he pointed out 
that nothing would save Norway and Sweden but a determination to 
defend themselves and to join with others who were ready to help 
them, and went on to say that since then the situation had further 
developed. Germany had claimed and exercised the right to destroy 
neutral ships on the seas round Great Britain, but at the same time 
had insisted on the strictest observation of the rules of neutrality where 
this would provide some advantage to her. The Allies had then decided 
to redress the balance thus weighted against them by laying mines in 
Norwegian waters, but at no time did they contemplate any occupation 
of Scandinavian territory so long as it was not attacked by Germany. 

After referring to the German military operations against Norway, 
he said, “It is asserted by the German Government that their invasion 
was a reprisal for the action of the Allies in Norwegian waters. Thus 
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statement will, of course, deceive no one. So elaborate an operation .. . 
requires planning long in advance, and the information coming to hand 
indicates that it was... already in operation before the mines were 
laid in Norwegian waters.” He concluded: “It remains to say that 
H.M. Government have at once assured the Norwegian Government 
that... they have decided forthwith to extend their full aid to Norway, 
and have intimated that they will fight the war in full association with 
them. Powerful units of the Navy are at sea. ... Needless to say, we 
are facing this new menace to the independence of free peoples in the 
closest collaboration with the French Government, whose Forces are 
operating together with our own. I have no doubt that this further 
rash and cruel act of aggression will rebound to Germany’s disadvantage 
and contribute to her ultimate defeat.” 

The following are the main points in a Memorandum handed to the 
Danish and Norwegian Governments on April 9 by the Gernian 
Government, announcing the occupation of strategic points in both 
countries: 

The Allies had made dn attack on the existence of the German 
people, and also began a sea war against the neutral world. Besides 
inflicting serious damage to neutral shipping and trade the English 
measures dealt a murderous blow at the concept of neutrality itself. 

Germany made every effort to protect the rights of neutrals by 
trying to confine the war to the sea zones between herself and her 
enemies. 

Germany’s domestic and foreign trade policy had resulted in “‘the 
more and more obvious collapse of the British blockade policy in recent 
months”. This development, and the German success at sea and in the 
air, led Britain and France more and more to exert all their powers to 
shift the theatre of war to neutral territory and beyond Europe. 

It was “‘obvious”’ that the two countries were considering the violation 
of the small European States, and ‘‘quite openly English and French 
statesmen in recent months have proclaimed the extension of the area of 
war to these territories as a basic strategic plan for the conduct of the 
War . 

The ending of the Russo-Finnish war had prevented them from 
using the territory of the Northern States as a base of operations. 

The Reich Government had documentary proof that England and 
France had decided to carry out their plans through the territory of the 
Northern States, even against the will of those countries. It was also 
obvious, from documents in Germany’s possession, that the decision to 
bring Finland into conflict with Russia was intended to serve even more 
far-reaching plans. 

The Allies’ aims were, first, to cut off Germany from her northern ore 
supplies by the occupation of Narvik, and second, to create a new front 
by landing forces in Scandinavia, to attack Germany on her northern 
flank. The Northern Countries were to be the battlefield, while their 
peoples were to act as mercenary troops aiding the Allies, according to 
the old English tradition. 

The Allies prepared and openly proclaimed the thesis that there must 
be no neutrality, and that it was the duty of small countries to partici- 
pate actively in the war. This thesis was supported by political pressure 
on the neutrals. 
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Concrete reports had “piled up” of the coming efforts of the Allies t, 
land in Scandinavia, and the Reich had ‘‘indubitable evidence” tha; 
they intended to occupy certain territories in the Northern States sud. 
denly within the next few days. 

These States had tolerated the most serious interference with thei 
sovereign rights without taking any suitable counter-measures, and the 
Reich must therefore assume that the Norwegian Government woul 
take the same attitude towards the English actions now “‘planned anj 
about to be effected’”’. 

In this decisive phase of a battle for existence the Reich could no 
tolerate that the Allies should make Scandinavia a battlefield for us 
against Germany; the Reich Government, therefore, ‘have this morning 
begun certain military operations which will lead to the occupation of 
strategically important points in the territory of the Norwegian State, 
They herewith take over the protection of the Kingdom of Norway’, 

Germany had not desired this development, and the responsibility, 
therefore, lay entirely with England and France. 


The German Commanders issued on April 9 a proclamation “‘to the 
armed forces and population of Denmark’’ and Norway respectively. 
These documents repeated the charges against the Allies, and England 
was accused of having announced her intention of taking over “‘police 
powers” in Danish and Norwegian waters herself. 

Churchill, the greatest war-monger of the century, had stated openly 
that he did not intend to be deterred ‘‘by such scraps of paper as legal 
agreements or neutral rights’. 

The Allies’ attempts to create a new theatre of war had been known 
by the Danish and Norwegian Governments for months. Their attitude 
had also been no secret to the Reich Government, which decided to for- 
stall the English attack and assume protection of the neutrality of the 
two Kingdoms. ‘It is not the intention of the Reich Government”, it 
went on, “‘thereby to establish for themselves a base in the fight against 
England, but it is their exclusive aim to prevent Scandinavia from 
being made into a battlefield for the English extension of the war.” 

Agreements between the German and Norwegian (Danish) Govern- 
ments were at present being reached, and were intended ‘“‘to respect 
and secure in full measure the existence of the Kingdom, the preser- 
vation of its armed forces, the freedom of the Norwegian (Danish 
people, and the future independence of the country’’. 

In conclusion, the proclamation gave a warning against all resistance, 
active or passive, which would “certainly be broken with all our power”. 
The population should pursue its normal daily occupations, and take 
care that order was preserved. 


On April 11 the Norwegian Prime Minister issued, from Elverum, @ 
proclamation, which was followed by a statement by the King, declar- 
ing that he fully adhered to the Government’s appeal, and was con- 
vinced the whole people were with him in the decisions taken. 

The proclamation read: ‘“The German Government asked the King 
to nominate a Norwegian Government enjoying the confidence 0! 
Germany and nominated by the Fiihrer. The King has not yielded 
to the German demand, acceptance of which would have transformed 
Norway into a vassal German State. 
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“No other Government should be in power in Norway except a 
>overnment that has the confidence of the Norwegian people. 

“The Nygaardsvold Government, which has led the country for five 
vears in collaboration with the Storting, is still the only legal Govern- 

nent. 

“Tt offered its resignation when the Germans invadéd Norway, but 
the Storting was unanimous in considering that the Cabinet should 
remain in power. The Government appeals now to the entire Nor- 
vegian people asking it for its assistance in its efforts to maintain the 
Jegal administration, to preserve the constitutional laws and the liberty 
and independence of Norway. 

“Germany has committed against Norway an act of brutality. The 
Germans have invaded our country with bombs and other means 
of destruction, making a serious attack on the rights of a small 
eople who only desire to live in peace. 

“The Norwegian Government is convinced that the entire civilized 
world condemns this act of violence, and especially that the Norwegian 
people is ready to direct its efforts to the restoration of liberty and 
independence suppressed by a foreign Power.” 

The invaders could certainly carry out great destruction, but a new 
future of freedom would eventually emerge, and the people should 
therefore continue the struggle, faithful to the great ideals which had 
inspired the progress of the country for centuries. 

On April 13 King George VI sent a personal message to the King of 
Norway expressing his profound admiration, and that of the whole 
British Commonwealth, for the dignity, courage, and tenacity shown by 

‘his Majesty and his people. He assured King Haakon that the British 
;overnment in full co-operation with the French were bringing all the 
help in their power to Norway. 

General von Falkenhorst, the German C.-in-C. in Oslo, issued an 
appeal to the people in which he said he had been given the mission of 
protecting Norway against attacks by the Allies. The Norwegian 
Government had repulsed several invitations to co-operate, and 
Norwegians must decide now the fate of their country. 

If the appeal was not obeyed, if there was resistance and the hand 
/proferred in friendship was rejected, the German Command would be 
compelled to break resistance with the sharpest means. 

On April 14 the Norwegian Government stated that German air- 

craft evidently had orders to try to kill the King, as they were bombing 
each successive place in which he stayed. On April 11 he had had a very 
narrow escape at Elverum. 
_ King Haakon gave an interview to the Swedish press the same day, 
in which he said he was determined to stay in his country as long as 
there remained a single inch of Norwegian soil. Since he left Oslo on 
April 9 he had hardly slept, and was completely exhausted. 

The next day, April 15, he broadcast a proclamation to the people 
appealing to them to do their utmost to save the freedom of their 
country. He referred to the bombing of open cities and of women and 
children, and said that a violent attack had been directed against the 
Crown Prince and himself, while they were staying in a small un- 
protected place. 

The aggressors had but one intention—‘‘to annihilate all of us who 
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were assembled to decide questions affecting the welfare of Norway” 

The Norwegian Government also issued a “message to the people” 
assuring them that the help promised by Britain and France was being 
given and was assuming great proportions. The first signs of this were 
the recapture of Narvik and of the country around it. Norwegian pilots 
had joined the British Navy and officers attached to the Expeditionary 
Force had arrived in England and established contact. It concluded: 
“All Norwegian military and civil authorities are ordered to enter inty 
the closest contact with our British and French Allies, and to give them 
all the assistance they can. Every Norwegian subject has the duty to 
support the authorities in every way; to communicate to them all 
information about the movements of the enemy, and about treason and 
espionage in Norway.... (See also Norway, p. 509.) 


NAVAL AND MILITARY OPERATIONS 


The first operations in connexion with the invasion of Norway 
occurred at sea on April 8, when the British destroyer Glowworm met 
German destroyers and other warships off the west coast of Norway 
and was sunk. She was returning home after laying mines, an operation 
which was completed that morning. 

Soon after midnight on the morning of April 9 German troops landed 
at Narvik, Trondheim, Bergen, Stavanger, and Egersund, and at the 
same time warships attacked the forts above Oslo and Kristiansand. 
The evacuation of the last two was at once begun, and in Oslo Fjord 
the shore batteries were reported to have sunk one of the four ships 
entering the harbour. It was learnt later that off Oslo the Bliicher, and 
off Kristiansand the Karlsruhe were sunk by Norwegian gunfire and 
mines. (A report dated April 12 stated that the warship sunk off Oslo 
was the Gnetsenau.) Oslo and Kristiansand were also bombed from 
the air during the morning. 

Reports received later stated that German landings had also been 
effected at Arendal and Moss, the latter south of Oslo on the eastern 
side of the Fjord. 

Against Denmark action was taken simultaneously by land and sea. 
While troops crossed the Schleswig frontier near Flensburg and Ton- 
dern warships entered Middlefahrt harbour in the Little Belt, and 
troops were also landed in Northern Jutland. 

Some 10 German warships entered the Great Belt, attended by 
aircraft and by minesweepers and patrol vessels, and landed troops at 
Korsoer and Nyborg. A landing was effected in Copenhagen at dawn, 
and by 8 a.m. the city was reported to be in German hands. Altogether 
landings were made at 6 points. 

The German High Command announced during the morning that 
“in order to counteract the actions against Denmark and Norway and 
to prevent a possible hostile attack against these two countries the 
German Army has taken these two countries under its protection 
Strong forces of the German Army have therefore entered the two 
countries this morning. For the protection of these operations mines 
have been laid extensively’. The communiqué also stated that air units 
were landing on aerodromes in Jutland and in South Norway. 

A broadcast from Berlin later in the day stated that mines had been 
laid the previous night in all important harbours of Denmark and in 
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front of all important ports on the west coast of Norway and in the 
Skagerrak. 

Later the German News Agency announced that since the early 
morning air detachments had made extensive reconnaissance flights 
over the whole of the North Sea and west coast of Norway. The 
Danish coast and Heligoland Bight had been ‘‘cordoned off’’ by flights 
of fighter aircraft in rapid succession. 

Other operations were: the destroyer Gurkha was bombed by several 
German aircraft and sunk. All but 14 of the crew were saved. The 
destroyer Zulu sank a German U-boat off the Orkneys. German air 
attacks were also made on the battleship Rodney and the cruiser 
Aurora, and the Rodney was hit, but her heavy armour prevented any 
serious damage being done. The same day the battle cruiser Renown 
engaged the Scharnhorst and a 10,000 ton cruiser off Narvik and hit 
the former, putting her fire control out of action. The German ships 
retired at full speed, and succeeded in getting out of sight. 

The next day, April 10, reports of several actions at sea were re- 
ceived. The principal of these were: a British submarine torpedoed 
a German cruiser during the night off the south coast of Norway, and 
two others were reported to have been damaged by naval forces and 
aircraft at Bergen and other points off the Norwegian coast. 

The German High Command announced that at Bergen heavy losses 
were inflicted by their aircraft on English and French warships west 
of this port, and that 2 battleships and 2 heavy cruisers were hit 
several times. 

The High Command, in a later bulletin about the landings in Norway, 
stated that the British naval forces and transport ships which were 
ready for this purpose, but had been forestalled by the German action, 
were attacked late in the afternoon of April 9 by the German Air 
Force. An annihilating defeat was inflicted on them, and “‘practically 
all the enemy warships suffered direct hits from bombs of the heaviest 
calibre’. Four battleships, it said, were hit by several bombs; 2 battle 
cruisers each by one bomb; 2 heavy cruisers by one and two bombs 
respectively; one heavy cruiser was set on fire; and 2 transport vessels 
were each hit by one bomb. One British flying boat was brought down. 

The British Admiralty stated that ‘‘the truth is that no battleship 
has been damaged, but 2 cruisers received very slight damage from 
splinters’’. 

At Narvik British destroyers attacking the port met strong opposi- 
tion from 6 German destroyers of the latest type. The destroyer 
Hunter was sunk, and the Hardy ran ashore, the Hotspur was also 
seriously damaged, and the Hostile slightly. The fifth ship, Havoc, was 
not touched. During the engagement one German destroyer was 
torpedoed and believed sunk, and 3 others were heavily hit and left 
burning. At the same time, six merchant ships suspected of carrying 
unloaded stores of the German Expeditionary Force were sunk by the 
British destroyers. As they withdrew they sank a seventh, the Rauenfels, 
which was carrying reserve ammunition. 

The British Air Ministry issued two announcements during the day 
and the night of April 10-11 respectively. The first stated that R.A.F. 
machines had attacked enemy cruisers in Bergen Fjord, and had hit 
and seriously damaged one of them, all returning safely, and the second 
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reported that R.A.F. fighters, while searching over Norway for enemy 
machines which might be going to attack the Fleet, sighted 2 bombers 
about to land. They destroyed one of them and severely damaged the 
other; they also set fire to a refuelling tank on the aerodrome, and a 
third enemy bomber which was refuelling was probably destroyed in 
the flames. On their return journey they attacked and badly damaged 
another enemy bomber. 

It was later learnt, from Mr. Churchill’s statement, that the German 
cruiser at Bergen, the only one still there, was hit 3 times, and a recon- 
naissance soon afterwards showed that she had disappeared. 

On land in Norway the Germans advancing from Oslo reached 
Hamar during the day, forcing the Government to move to an undis- 
closed destination. 

Fighting took place between Hamar and Elverum, where a force oj 
200 Germans attempted to capture the Cabinet and the Storting. They 
were held up by a hastily improvised band of Norwegians, who suc- 
ceeded in killing the German commander and many of his men. Mean- 
while, several bridges were blown up by the Norwegians on the railway 
between Oslo and Kongsinger, and the line itself was destroyed at 
Skarnes, in order to hinder the German advance. 

There was also, according to reports reaching Sweden, severe fighting 
round Lake Mjésa, in which the Germans were believed to have been 
driven back, and when one German unit tried to cross the lake over 
Sjévik Bridge the bridge was blown up. 

Stockholm reports also stated that two naval engagements were in 
progress off Gothenburg and in the Outer Oslo Fjord. In the first 2 
German transports were believed to have been sunk, while 2 others 
took refuge in Swedish territorial waters. In the second one German 
destroyer was reported as sunk by British aircraft and another by the 
Norwegian warship Olaf Tryggvason. A third report was of the sinking 
of a large German warship off Oscarsborg, and at the end of the day 
the total number of German cruisers and transports sunk was given as 
4 and 5 respectively in the Stockholm messages. 

In the air, fighting was reported to be taking place between British 
and German machines over the Oslohamn Vastz, near Oslo. 

On April 11 reports reached both Norwegian and Swedish papers 
that the Norwegian commander at Bergen had announced the recapture 
of the town, but the official Norwegian statement said only that the 
defence of Bergen had now been organized, and that there was reason 
to believe a further German advance was impossible. 

The Stockholm Dagens Nyheter also published a report that Hamar 
had been recaptured, and that outside Narvik the Norwegians had pre- 
vented a German advance by blocking a tunnel some 12 miles from the 
town. 

The same day, April 11, the aerodrome at Stavanger was attacked 
twice by British aircraft, one of which was lost. The first attack did 
material damage and set fire to the petrol dump, while in the second a 
large number of enemy machines on the ground were machine-gunned 
and “much damage was seen to have beeen done’’, according to an Air 
Ministry report. 

German aircraft were active in several parts of Norway. According 
to Swedish reports appearing in Dagens Nyheter the Norwegian Army 
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H.Q. were bombed during the day and completely destroyed, and two 
munitions factories were also attacked. The Allehanda stated that 
Nybergsand, a village 40 miles north-east of Elverum to which the 
Royal family and the Cabinet had moved, was bombed soon after they 
got there, and they left for an undisclosed destination. 
~ The German official communiqués of April 11 claimed that all the 
fortifications in Oslo Fjord were in their hands, that strong reinforce- 
ments had landed in Oslo and at Stavanger, and that at Bergen British 
troops had been unable to land ‘“‘even under the protection of the 
ostensibly so powerful British Navy’”’. 

At Trondheim British air attacks were repulsed, and isolated diving 
aeroplanes which tried to bomb Stavanger had no success. 

The German News Agency claimed the capture of Elverum, but Hr. 
Hambro denied this, declaring that the Germans in that area were 
isolated except by air. 


On April 12 the German High Command reported that their forces 
had reached Drammen and Eidsvold, and that their Narvik garrison 
had occupied Elvens. 

The first communiqué issued by the Norwegian Army, published at 
noon the same day, stated that Kongsvinger, Hamar, Elverum, Fredrik- 
stad and the Kjeller aerodrome had all been bombed. During the past 
few hours there had been no German successes worth mentioning; in 
several places their troops had been thrown back, at small cost to the 
Norwegians. 

This communiqué also stated that the German capital ship Gneisenau, 
the cruiser Emden, and several small vessels had been sunk in Oslo Fjord. 
At Stavanger a large warship was sunk by the destroyer Aeger, and at 
Bergen a cruiser was sunk by British aircraft, which also blew up a 
munitions store and bombed 3 large transports. 

The British air forces were active throughout the day searching 
Norwegian and Danish waters for German warships. One formation 
attacked 2 enemy ships in Kristiansand Fjord, where it met with strong 
opposition, and another went to Stavanger and encountered a large 
enemy fighter force. 

Four Messerschmitts were shot down, and 2 more were believed to 
have been destroyed. The British losses were 8 machines and 2 others 
came down on the sea on their way home. 

Attacks were also made on enemy vessels in the Kattegat and Great 
and Little Belt, and a munition ship of about 8,000 tons was blown 
up. 

On April 13 the British naval forces attacked Narvik, after silencing 
shore batteries and sweeping up mines in the Fjord. They sank 7 
German destroyers found in the harbour, suffering only comparatively 
small damage themselves. 

The British Air Ministry reported a third raid on Stavanger aero- 
drome by bombers, which were believed to have done serious damage. 

The other chief events of April 13, according to Swedish sources, 
were the following: 

The Norwegian destroyer Draug sank a German transport by gunfire 
near Haugesund, and afterwards joined the British naval forces, taking 
with her to England 67 Germans she had picked up. 
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On land the Norwegians were stated to have checked the German 
advance from Oslo, and the Stockholm radio reported that the Germans 
were concentrating their forces for a fresh attack in the Kongsvinger 
and Elverum sector. South-east of Oslo severe fighting was reported, 
and the bridge over the Glommen river (flowing into Oslo Fjord) was 
blown up by the Norwegians as enemy troops were crossing it. 

German air raids continued, and Elverum, Frederikstad, and Eidsvold 
were described as practically destroyed. 

The German wireless announced that the cruiser York had been 
sunk off Trondheim. 

On April 14 it was learnt that the German pocket battleship 
Admiral Scheer had been “successfully attacked’’ by a British sub- 
marine early on April 11, and that it was probable she had been hit by 
more than one torpedo. Further details made known of the operations 
of the previous three days included the following : 

The German transports and supply ships August Leonhardt, Ionia, 
Antares, Moonsund, and three unknown vessels were sunk, and 4 
other ships in convoy were hit by torpedoes; the Alster and three 
trawlers were captured; and the tanker Skagerrak and the steamer 
Maine were scuttled. In addition, the German tanker Kattegat was 
reported to have been sunk by the Norwegians. 

Air operations the same day, April 14, included further raids on 
Bergen and on Stavanger aerodrome and Hafs Fjord nearby, and at 
Stavanger a hanger and a number of German aircraft were damaged. 
The Norwegian Command reported that a warship had shot down 3 
German aeroplanes. 

On land the Germans entered Kongsberg and Larvik, west of Oslo 
Fjord, and Fredrikstad, Sarpsborg, and Halden to the south-east. By 
crossing the Glomma river they were able to attack the flank of the 
Norwegian positions at Skarnes (west of Kongsvinger), forcing them 
to be abandoned. ' 

The German communiqués of April 14 mentioned no losses at Narvik, 
and in a reference to the encounter at sea with the Renown on April 
9 said that she was damaged, while their own heavy sea forces were not 
damaged. A U-boat had torpedoed a cruiser of the Glasgow class. 

On April 15 the landing of British forces at several points in Norway 
was officially announced, and it was also reported that Narvik was 
completely in British hands. At sea British submarines sank two more 
German transports, and aircraft twice bombed Stavanger airport for the 
5th and 6th times. No British machines were lost. 

The German communiqué issued in Berlin made no mention of any 
operations, stating only that “‘the day passed quietly in Narvik”. 
The town was still in German hands, but strong British naval forces 
were blockading the Fjord. 

Reports of the fighting in southern Norway from Swedish sources 
stated that the position of the Norwegian forces east of the Oslo Fjord 
was critical, as they were short of supplies, and were compelled to 
retreat across the Swedish frontier. Some 3,000 men of the Ist Division 
were believed to have crossed the border at Kornsjo and Arjang, and 
to have been interned. 
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STATEMENT BY THE ALLIED GOVERNMENTS ON THEIR 
ACTION IN LAYING MINEFIELDS OFF THE NORWEGIAN 
COAST 


ON April 8 the British and French Governments issued a statement on 
their action in laying mines outside certain Norwegian ports. It began: 

“Tn recent weeks the German campaign against the merchant shipping 
of all nations has been intensified and pursued with even greater bru- 
tality than before. The number of neutral ships destroyed by German 
action is now well over 150, and the number of neutral lives lost is 
nearly 1,000. These attacks have been carried out in almost every case 
in defiance of the recognized rules of war, frequently in circumstances 
of the greatest barbarity, and on many occasions without the slightest 
justification for interference of any sort with the ship. Germany has 
announced that she regards herself as entitled to destroy any neutral 
ship en route to any British port, including contraband control harbours, 
and there have, moreover, been repeated cases of vessels being destroyed 
on voyage between two neutral ports, when the vessel had no intention 
of touching at a British port at all. It is obvious that the German 
Government are engaged in an indiscriminate campaign of destruction 
throughout the waters in which their unnotified mines are laid, or in 
which their submarines are in a position to operate.” 

The statement then continued to emphasize that the German purpose 
was pure terrorism of neutral countries. Nearly 200 attacks had been 
made on defenceless Allied and neutral fishing vessels aimed at sinking 
them and murdering their crews. Germany was flagrantly violating 
neutral rights in order to damage the Allied countries, while insisting 
upon the strictest observance of rules of neutrality whenever such ob- 
servance would provide advantage to herself. It had been observed that 
a heavy proportion of the losses inflicted had fallen on Norwegian 
shipping; yet Germany continued to demand from the Norwegian Gov- 
ernment the fullest use of Norwegian territorial waters, and the Nor- 
wegian Government had even been obliged to provide armed escort in 
their own waters for German ships. 

The Allied Governments felt unable to acquiesce in the present state 
of affairs, and had therefore notified the Norwegian Government that 
they reserved the right to take such measures as were necessary to pre- 
vent Germany from obtaining in Norway resources or facilities for war 
purposes. 

The statement concluded by stating that the Allied Governments 
had accordingly resolved ‘‘To deny the continued use by the enemy of 
stretches of territorial waters of particular value to him, and they 
had therefore decided to prevent unhindered passage of vessels carrying 
contraband of war through Norwegian territorial waters. They gave 
notice that certain areas of Norwegian territorial waters had been 
rendered dangerous to navigation on account of mines.” 

The areas mined were those enclosed by the Norwegian coast and 
lines joining positions in which were situated Stadlandet, Bud, and 
West Fjord. The minefields were so laid that they would in no way 
interfere with “‘the free access of Norwegian nationals or ships to their 
own ports and coastal hamlets’ and “‘arrangements had been made for 
the limits of the areas to be patrolled by British naval vessels until 
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a period of 48 hours had elapsed after the laying of the first mines jn 
each area’. 


THE NORWEGIAN REPLY 


On receiving the news of the mining of Norwegian territorial waters 
the Norwegian Government issued a statement at noon on April § 
after a joint meeting between the Cabinet and the Foreign Committee 
of the Storting together with the Army and Navy Chiefs. The state. 
ment protested against the laying of mines in Norwegian territorial] 
waters as an “open breach of international law and violation by 
force of Norwegian sovereignty and neutrality”. Norway had observed 
all the rules of neutrality with the greatest care, and it was in ful] 
accordance with generally recognized regulations that Norwegian 
waters had been kept open to all legitimate traffic by ships belonging to 
belligerent countries. 

The Norwegian Government reminded the British Government that 
on March 11 they signed an agreement with Norway by which Nor. 
wegian goods, including goods which were regarded as contraband, might 
be sold and exported by Norway to Germany. The Norwegian Govern- 
ment had therefore all the less reason to expect that the Allied Govern- 
ments would forcibly interfere and try to stop this traffic. 

Finally, the statement required that such mines be immediately 
removed and all foreign warships withdrawn. The Norwegian Govern- 
ment reserved their right to take all suitable steps which such a violation 
of neutrality might occasion. 

At 5 p.m. the Storting assembled for a short session, and Professor 
Koht said he wanted to lay before the Assembly certain documents. 

The first was the Note handed to him by the British and French 
Ministers on April 5 and simultaneously transmitted by the two Powers 
to Sweden summarized above. Professor Koht then said: “I placed the 
Note before the Government on Saturday and spoke by telephone with 
the Swedish Foreign Minister. We agreed to prepare replies following 
the same lines, but before our replies could be sent developments 
occurred which created a completely new situation. At 5 o'clock this 
morning the British and French Ministers telephoned to the Ministry 
of Foreign Affairs and said that they had another Note. Forty-five 
minutes later they came to the Ministry and delivered a Note, which 
said that their Governments would at once publish a statement to the 
effect that they were laying mines in certain areas off the Norwegian 
coast. 

“T am not going to say much about the ideas and thoughts underlying 
that Note. These violations are carried out solely because they have 
the power to do so. The Western Powers are carrying the war into 
Norwegian territory because they think they can more easily win the 
war by doing so. 

‘The Norwegian Government at once published a statement to-day, 
and the replies sent to Great Britain and France have the same contents 
as that statement. I have not a single word to add to that statement.” 

The President of the Storting, Herr Hambro, declared that the Stort- 
ing gave full approval to the statement. 

At 7 p.m. the same day (April 8) the Storting reassembled in secret 
session to discuss the steps to be taken by Norway. 
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MR. CHAMBERLAIN’S STATEMENT OF APRIL 2 







IN Parliament on April 2 Mr. Chamberlain made a statement about 
the proceedings of the Supreme War Council which met on March 28 
and about the steps being taken to intensify the economic warfare. 

The War Council had, he said, reviewed the developments in the 
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tate. § strategic situation since their last meeting, and had taken various 
orial important decisions regarding the future line of action. What emerged 
1 by from the meeting and was made public was the declaration signed by 
rvei | the two Governments, the text of which he then read to the House. 
- full He pointed out that it went far beyond the expression of British and 
ian French determination to fight together for a common victory, and he 
rg to drew attention to two salient features in its terms—first, that any 

proposals for peace would not even be discussed before Britain and 
that France had reached full agreement on the requirements for a true 
Nor- peace safeguarding their own security and that of the other free nations 
ight J) of Europe; and second, that after the conclusion of peace, while the 
ern. | assistance of other nations would be welcomed in the reconstruction of 


ern. Europe, Anglo-French community of action would be maintained in 
all spheres so long as might be necessary to effect and consolidate this 

tely reconstruction. 

erm- ' The War Council had to deal with a situation in which Germany was 
putting her own interpretation on the obligations of neutrals, and 















tion { 

/ accompanying it by threats of dire consequences which might result 
ssor | to them from failure to comply with German demands. He continued: 
S. “This problem which Germany has raised of a double standard of 
nch neutrality is one which we and the neutrals now have to face. The 
vers policy of the Allies has been determined by a scrupulous regard for 
the neutral rights, whereas Germany has not hesitated to destroy neutral 
vith property and murder the nationals of neutral States whenever it suited 
ring her policy to do so. She has not scrupled to threaten the invasion of 
nts neutral countries in order to prevent them taking steps to assist their 
this | neighbours against aggression or to protect their own interests. 

‘try “Our respect for neutral rights . . . must not blind us to the fact that 
five any aid they may give to Germany might, if carried far enough, render 
‘ich them in the end liable to the hideous fate that has overtaken the 
the previous victims of German policy. 
ian “If we are to bring this war to a close with the least possible destruc- 
tion and dislocation of our common spiritual and material civilization 
ing we must deprive Germany of materials most essential for the prosecu- 
ave tion of her aggressive policy. The Allies are therefore determined to 
ito | prosecute the economic war to the utmost of their power. Already 
the much has been accomplished. Negotiations for war trade agreements 
have been successfully concluded with Norway, Sweden, Iceland, 
ay, Belgium, and Holland, and an agreement with Denmark has been 
nts signed this afternoon at the Foreign Office. Discussions are also pro- 
t.” [| ceeding in Paris for a similar agreement between the Allies and Switzer- 
rt- [> land, and commercial agreements of an important character have been 
reached with Spain, Greece, and Turkey.”’ 
ret | All the trade agreements concluded contain stipulations regulating 
the exports of neutral countries’ own domestic produce to Germany, e.g. 
they provided for a strict limitation of the export to Germany of the 
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fats essential to her war effort. Further, large purchases had been made 
abroad of minerals, fats, and oils so as to reduce the supply of these 
available to Germany; e.g. the whole exportable surplus of Norway’s 
current catch of whale oil had been bought. : 

He looked forward to an intensification of trade exchanges with 
neutral neighbours of Germany. “At the same time, those countries 
must realize that we cannot agree to make available to them products 
drawn from Empire sources unless in return they are prepared to give 
us guarantees as to the limitation of their future trade with Germany.” 

The Allies were determined, he went on, to continue and intensify 
the sea blockade in every possible way, and he instanced the operations 
off the Scandinavian coasts, saying that the House might be assured 
that ‘‘we have not yet reached the limit of our effective operations in 
this region’’. 

They also intended to take suitable measures to extend the blockade 
to the Pacific, as witness the detention of Soviet ships en route to 
Vladivostok. 

He concluded by referring to South-Eastern Europe, mentioning the 
German accusation that Britain aimed at disturbing the peace of the 
Balkans. He went on: “This is, of course, untrue, and we are confident 
that our agreements with Turkey have, on the contrary, contributed 
most effectively to maintain peace and security in South-Eastern 
Europe. 

“Each successive meeting of the Supreme War Council has illustrated 
more clearly the strength of the ties binding this country and France 
together. The Supreme War Council is, in fact, the outstanding 
example of Anglo-French collaboration in all spheres, of which the 
solemn declaration is the most recent development. It is our hope that 
these meetings may be held more frequently and at more regular 
intervals, not only to forward the prosecution of the war, but also to 
enable us to perfect the machinery which will be required for consoli- 
dating European peace at the end of the war.” 


M. REYNAUD’S BROADCAST OF APRIL 3 


ON April 3 the French Premier broadcast an address to the United 
States in which he asked his hearers to learn all they could about the 
war and its problems, to weigh, and even criticize. The cause of the 
Allies was just, and they need not fear the truth. 

After a reference to the terror inspired in the neutrals by German 
brutality, which made them work against their own interests, he tried 
to present a picture of the situation in France, and of the things the 
country stood for. The latter he described as ‘‘a certain way of life’, 
part of which was freedom of thought and speech, and all this was now 
threatened by the Nazis. 

Totalitarian Germany had been totally dishonest, and it would be 
madness to believe that by signing a lame peace with her they would 
be doing anything but sign their own death warrant for the morrow. 

After a reference to the strength and value of the Maginot Line in 
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covering their preparations, M. Reynaud said that France was now 
united. “Jl faut en finir” summed up the attitude of everyone, and 
this meant that there would be no “phoney”’ peace, after a war which 
was in no sense a phoney one. He supposed that word meant “Ersatz”’, 
and he would say, then, ‘‘no Ersatz peace”. Germany would not be 
able to sell that Ersatz to the Allies, and she could also keep her other 
Ersatz—what she called the racial cult and that no less frightful 
Ersatz of order she called the Gestapo. 

France was fighting not only for herself, but to assure the existence 
of other nations, for no one had ever found a neutral who feared 
enslavement by the Allies. 

There would be no question of just another treaty, but of peace and 
nothing else—not for 25 years, but for their children and their children’s 
children. There would be no more of what he might call Hitler Budgets; 
and economic policy, also, must be based on a healthy principle. The 
“living room”’ of each country was the entire world. 

In conclusion, M. Reynaud pointed out that no peace treaty had 
ever been concluded round a table if a decision had not been 
already reached on the field of battle. The conception of peace on 
their side of the Maginot Line was at once realistic and idealistic. 
After having prevented for ever the reappearance of blackmail and 
aggression there would be built a habitable house for all men of good- 
will. As for a Nazi peace, it would mean a final black-out of the Chris- 
tian principles and of those democratic principles to which America 
had shown herself so solidly attached for 150 years. 


MR. CHAMBERLAIN’S SPEECH OF APRIL 5 IN LONDON 


ADDRESSING the National Union of Conservative and Unionist 
Associations on April 5 Mr. Chamberlain appealed for a laying aside of 


| party strife, since he did not believe that in its whole history had the 


nation ever been so completely united upon the broad aims of their 
policy and on the determination to achieve their purpose. 
Whatever trials and losses they might have to endure, “I want to 


| say to you now”, he declared, “that after 7 months of war I feel ten 


times as confident of victory as I did at the beginning. I do not base 
that confidence on wishful thinking . . . but upon the fact that we have 
beaten off successfully all attempts to starve us out by attacks on our 
shipping by raiders or aircraft, or from secret weapons, or any old thing 
the Nazis can think of.” 

Owing to his preparations spread over years Hitler had an initial 
superiority, and it was an extraordinary thing that he had not taken 
advantage of this to try and overwhelm Britain and France before they 
had time to make good their deficiencies. Whatever might be the 
reason, one thing was certain: he had missed the bus. 

he enemy had, of course, been busy too, during these past 7 months, 


| but the very completeness of his preparations had left him very little 


margin of strength still to call upon. They were short of labour in 
Germany; so short that they had had to add to their other crimes by 
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enslaving Poles and Czechs, dragging them from their homes to work 
for them like slaves. In England, on the other hand, they had not yet 
succeeded in making full use of their man-power, which meant they 
had not reached their full strength, but they were making great efforis 
to do so, as the reduction of 382,000 in the unemployed in one mont) 
showed. 

Another way in which Britain’s position had greatly improved sing 
September was in the growth of sentiment in her favour among neutral, 
It was true they had committed technical breaches of their neutrality— 
sometimes by accident, sometimes not—but they had not sunk neutra| 
ships without warning; ‘‘the fact is’, he said, “‘that to-day Germany 
has not got a real friend in the world, though there may be many— 
are many—who are still dominated by fear of her military power”. 

The fact that they in Great Britain were trying to have consideration 
for the rights and interests of neutrals meant that certain leaks and 
loopholes in the blockade were left, but ‘““you may take it from me’’, he 
said, ‘‘that one by one these leaks and loopholes are being stopped, and 
that as the war goes on that strangling effect of the blockade wil 
more and more drain the life-blood out of our enemy”’. 

“This is a war of wills’, he concluded, ‘‘and the will to conque 
must enable us either to withstand the intensified warfare .. . or 
equally to stand up against a long drawn out and wearisome war in 
which for many months together it may seem impossible for either side 
to win a decisive advantage... .”’ 


MR. CHURCHILL’S SPEECH OF APRIL 11 


IN the House of Commons on April 11 Mr. Winston Churchill described 
the course of the naval events following the occupation of Denmark 
and the invasion of Norway by Germany on Monday morning. ‘‘Den- 
mark, of course,”’ he said, “had special reasons for apprehension, not 
only because she was the nearest and the weakest of Germany’s neigh- 
bours, but because she had a treaty with Germany, guaranteeing her 
from all molestation, and because she was engaged in active commerce 
both with Germany and Great Britain, the continuance of which had 
been foreseen by Germany and was guaranteed by special trade 
arrangements between the German and the Danish Governments. This 
obviously placed her in a position of peculiar danger.”’ 

He then described the way in which Germany had been making use 
of Norwegian territorial waters along Norway’s long and much- 
indented coast line. 

“The existence of this geographical and legal covered way has been 
the greatest disadvantage which we have suffered and the greatest 
advantage which Germany possessed in her efforts to frustrate the 
British and Allied blockade. Warships moved up and down it as they 
thought it convenient. U-boats used it as they thought it convenient 
Stray German liners and merchant ships, trying to get back to Germany 
from the outer seas, followed this route, which is over 800 miles long, 
and can be entered or quitted at any convenient point. 
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“There has been no greater impediment to the blockade of Germany 
than this Norwegian corridor. It was so in the last War, and it has 
been so in this war. The British Navy has been forced to watch an 
endless procession of German and neutral ships carrying contraband 
of all kinds to Germany which at any moment they could have stopped, 
but which they were forbidden to touch by those very same conventions 
of international law which Germany in this war, as in the last, has 
treated with the utmost perfect contempt. During the last War, when 
we were associated with the United States, the Allies felt themselves so 
deeply injured by this covered way, then being used specially for 
U-boats setting out on their marauding expeditions, that the 
British, French, and United States Governments together induced 
the Norwegians to lay a minefield in their territorial waters 
across the covered way to prevent the abuse by U-boats of this 
channel.”’ 

Though his Majesty’s Government were reluctant to incur the 
reproach even of a technical violation of international law, they at last 


| decided to interrupt this traffic and make it come out into the open sea, 


) and after due warning and with every precaution minefields were laid 


we incenabt 


+ pemewy 











and declared on Monday at dawn and British patrolling craft stationed 
near them to warn ships over these dangerous areas. Mr. Churchill 
went on to show that this could not be made a pretext for Germany’s 
invasion of Norway, as the Germans had decided in the last week of 


' March to use the Norwegian corridor for the clandestine passage of 


troops in iron-ore ships to seize points on the Norwegian coast. 

After expressing profound sympathy with Norway in the terrible 
dilemma in which she had been placed, and the Allied determination 
to help her in her resistance against the murderous onslaught on her, 
he pointed out that “if the Norwegian Government had not been so 


) very strict and severe in enforcing her neutrality against us, and in 


leaving her corridor open to German operations and machinations, and 
if they had entered into confidential relations with us it would have 
been very easy to give them more timely and more opportune support 
than is new possible.”’ 

He then drew the moral for other neutral countries potentially 


: threatened that “‘it is not the slightest use blaming the Allies for not 
» being able to give substantial help and protection to neutral countries 
| if they are held at arm’s length by the neutral countries until those 


countries are actually attacked on a scientifically prepared plan by 


| Germany”. 


Mr. Churchill then gave an account, the first clear connected narra- 


tive available, of the naval operations day by day which followed. 


PSM AOR he achat we Sal 


. 
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This is not repeated here, because the substance of it is to be found 
under the head of ‘‘Military Operations” in the Note on the invasion. 

He concluded his speech with some general observations on what was 
meant by command of the seas, on the strategic and military meaning 
of Hitler’s coup, on the serious crippling suffered by the German 
Navy, and on the future action of the Allied Navies. 

The command of the sea did not mean that the Allied Navies exercised 
control over every part of the seas at the same moment or at every 
moment. “It only means’, he said, “that we can make our will 
prevail ultimately in any part of the seas which may be selected for 
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operations, and thus indirectly we can make our will prevail in every 
part of the seas.... Anything more foolish than to suppose that the 
life and strength of the Royal Navy—which, allow me to remind the 
House, is engaged in bringing in through the U-boats the immeng 
traffics of this country, now bounding up in their fullness as the U-boat 
is gradually brought under control—anything, I say, more foolish than 
to suppose that the life and strength of the Royal Navy should haye 
been expended in ceaselessly patrolling up and down the Norwegian 
and Danish coasts, a target for the U-boats, wearing out their crews 
and machinery on the chance that Hitler would launch a blow like 
this—anything more foolish than that nobody can imagine.”’ 

He went on to say that the Allies had temporarily occupied the 
Faroe Islands, which formed a strategic point of high importance, until 
they could be handed back to a liberated Denmark, and that, though 
no decision had been taken with regard to Iceland, no German would 
be allowed to set foot on it with impunity. 

He stated that the considered opinion of the Admiralty was that they 
had greatly gained . . . in a military and strategic sense from what had 
happened in Scandinavia. His personal opinion was that Hitler had 
made as great a blunder as Napoleon did when he invaded Spain, 
He had almost doubled the efficiency of the Allied blockade, and 
had embarked on a series of commitments for which he would have to 
fight Powers with vastly superior naval forces. 

“Every one must recognize the extraordinary precision and the 
reckless gambling which have flung the whole German Fleet out upon 
the savage seas of war as if it were a mere counter to be cast away for 
a particular operation. We and the French are far stronger than the 
German Navy. We have enough to maintain control of the Mediter- 
ranean, and at the same time we can carry on all our operations in the 
North Sea. 

“But out of the very much smaller forces of the German Navy most 
grievous losses have been already sustained. Four German cruisers— 
the Norwegian batteries have taken their toll—that is to say, nearly 
half their total of pre-war strength, and much more than their existing 
strength in cruisers, have been sunk, and a number of German des- 
troyers, together with several more U-boats, have been destroyed, all 
since Sunday... . 

“After all, a Navy is an integral organization with its battleships, 
cruisers, and its destroyers, and that Navy must be regarded as deeply 
mutilated in respect of this extraordinary important and _ indeed 
indispensable cruiser element. Our submarines .. . have taken heavy 
toll from the German transports and store ships now crossing into 
Scandinavia. We have given them the fullest liberty of action in all 
cases where humanity does not impose restraint. All German ships 
in the Skagerrak and the Kattegat will be sunk, and by night all 
ships will be sunk as opportunity serves. .. . 

“Up to the present nearly a dozen ships, some of large tonnage, have 
been sunk or captured, either in the Skagerrak and the Kattegat or in 
other parts of the North Sea, or in attempting to bring supplies to the 
forces which were landed at Narvik. The Norwegian batteries have 
had their successes, and I must consider the German Fleet crippled in 
important respects. 
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“But—and this is the gravity of the thought which I venture to 
submit to the House—the very recklessness with which Hitler and his 
advisers have cast the interests of the German Navy upon the wild 
waters to meet all that moves thereon, this very recklessness makes 
me feel that these audacious, costly operations may be only the prelude 
to far larger events which impend on land. We have probably arrived 
now at the first main crunch of the war. But we certainly find no 
reason in the fact of what has just happened, and still less in our own 
hearts, to deter us from entering upon any further trials that may lie 
before us. While we will not prophesy or boast about battles still to 
be fought, we feel ourselves ready to encounter the utmost malice of 
the enemy and to devote all our life strength to achieve the victory of 
what is a world cause. 

“One word more. .. . Showing confidence in the Navy does not only 
mean applauding it in good days, when some glittering success may be 
proclaimed. It means that those, and they are legion, who repose their 
faith in our sailor men and their leaders will not falter or become 
distressed if, for three or four days at a time, silence and darkness and 
dubious news lie over the sea or come from the sea, and that each one 
who has that confidence and faith will make it his duty to sustain 
those who are of lesser faith, so that each of them will have their part 
in the great drama of human progress now so vividly unfolded before us.”’ 


Erratum 


THE TRANSFER OF GERMAN-SPEAKING PEOPLES FROM 
SOUTH TIROL 


By a printing error it was stated in the article on this subject 
appearing in the Bulletin of April 6, 1940 (p. 412), that the per- 
centage of German-speaking South Tirolese opting to return to the 
Reich in Bolzano was 27 per cent. The figure should be 72 per cent. 

While it was not intended to suggest that the figures given in the 
analysis of voting should tally with the totals given, no complete returns 
then being available, more recent figures published in the Italian press 
have thrown light on the apparent discrepancy. The number of those 
who refrained from voting and therefore automatically remain Italian 
citizens, added to those opting to retain that citizenship, make a total 
of 71,900. 

No further figures appear to have been published. 





OUTLINE OF MILITARY OPERATIONS 


April 2 

The French communiqués reported fairly numerous artillery action; 
west of the Vosges. In numerous air engagements 2, and very likely 3 
German machines were brought down. One fighter failed to return, 

A British Hurricane patrol of 3 machines engaged 9 Messerschmitt; 
and shot 3 of them down without loss themselves. 

The Air Ministry announced that R.A.F. machines were engaged in 
reconnaissance over the North Sea the previous day and attacked 
enemy patrol ships with bombs. They also damaged a Junkers 88. 

Two Heinkel raiders were engaged over the North Sea during the 
day and driven off. 

The German News Agency reported that 2 aeroplanes had recon. 
noitred the English Coast. They were engaged by a number of Britis) 
fighters, and one of them was heavily damaged and forced to descend, 
The other came down close by and took off its crew, afterwards re. 
turning home safely with both crews. 

The Admiralty announced that German aircraft had attacked 
Scapa Flow at dusk, and dropped bombs. No ship was hit or damaged 
One machine was believed to have been brought down by gunfire. 

German aircraft also attacked convoys in the North Sea, and dropped 
at least 10 bombs. No damage whatever was suffered. 

The German News Agency, reporting the Scapa Flow attack, said 
that Heinkel bombers had once more paid it a memorable visit. Several 
warships were bombed, some sustaining direct hits, while others were 


damaged by explosions in their immediate vicinity. One ship F 


developed a list, and in another flames and smoke were seen. 

It was learnt that the German merchantman Mimi Horn had been 
scuttled by her crew in northern waters. (She was the 28th German 
ship scuttled.) The crew were saved by the warship which intercepted 
her. 


April 3 

The French communiqué reported a quiet day, and that in the night 
the enemy had attempted a raid on an outpost, but had failed, leaving 
prisoners behind. 

It was confirmed that the third German aeroplane described as 
probably destroyed in the previous evening’s communiqué had actually 
been brought down. 

In air fighting during the day 2 Messerschmitts were brought down 
by the R.A.F. with the loss of a British machine, whose pilot escaped 
by parachute. 

Further encounters with raiders took place off the British north- 
east coast, and a Heinkel was shot down. One British machine was 
lost but the pilot was rescued. (This was the first British aeroplane 
to be lost in operations against raiders in which 50 German machines 
had been accounted for.) 

The Admiralty announced that enemy aircraft had attacked 4 
convoy during the day and dropped 15 bombs without doing anj 
damage whatever. Three trawlers were also attacked, and one had to 
be abandoned. No lives were lost. 
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Gunfire was reported off the Norwegian coast near Bergen, from 
where several ships and 12 aeroplanes were seen. Bombs were dropped 
n the Norwegian steamer Jsbjorn, but missed. 
A German Junker machine landed near Stavanger and was set on 
fire by its crew, who were interned. 


April 4 

The French communiqué reported local infantry and artillery actions 
east of the Moselle, and some activity along the Rhine. 

The Air Ministry announced that while engaged in patrol duties 
over the North Sea near Norway on April 3 a flying boat of the Coastal 
Command encountered 6 Junker aircraft, shot one of them down, and 
crippled another so severely that it was forced to land in Norway and 
was destroyed. The flying boat returned home safely. 

The German High Command reported that bombers had the previous 
day attacked British warships, convoys, and armed merchantmen in 
the North Sea and had succeeded in achieving a notable victory. 

One destroyer, a patrol boat, and 2 merchantmen, of a total of 7,000 
tons, were severely damaged. Three patrol boats and one merchant- 
man, totalling 5,000 tons, were destroyed by incendiary bombs, and 
one patrol boat and 3 merchantmen, totalling 17,000 tons, were 


‘damaged by bomb hits. 


Two German ’planes were forced to land and a third was missing. 


' One British fighter was shot down. 


Apmil 5 
The French communiqué reported that an enemy reconnoitring party 


| had been repelled by one of their outposts, and the officer leading it 
captured. 


The German High Command reported that the French lost 15 men 


| killed in the raid on their post near Saarlautern on the night of 
» April 3-4. 


The Air Ministry announced that on April 3 British bombers pene- 


trated the German defences in the Jade estuary and_ successfully 
' reconnoitred the base at Wilhelmshaven. An enemy warship was 
attacked near the base and farther south 4 destroyers were also attacked 
_ and damage was believed to have been done. All the British machines 


returned without suffering any casualties or damage. 

Three Belgian fishing boats, on arrival back at Ostend, reported 
that they had been machine-gunned by German aircraft while fishing 
30 miles north of Zeebrugge on April 3. 


April 6 
Che Norwegian steamer Navarra was torpedoed without warning in 


_ northern Scottish waters, with the loss of 12 lives. The U-boat 


remained close by for some time, but made no effort to pick up 
any of the crew. (She was carrying coal to Oslo and was brightly lit 
up and her nationality plainly displayed. She was not in convoy, 
and did not use her wireless.) 


Apnil 7 
The French communiqué reported some artillery fire west of the 
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Vosges, and very considerable activity in the air. Five Germay 
machines were brought down, one of them by the R.A.F. 

The R.A.F. Headquarters in France announced that a fighter patro) 
had encountered a large formation of enemy fighters near Metz an; 
was attacked, but as a result of numerous combats one Messerschmit; 
was shot down and a second was believed to have crashed. The air. 
craft all returned safely. 

The Air Ministry announced that during a patrol over the North 
Sea enemy fighters were engaged, one of which was destroyed, and a 
least one other believed to have been damaged. Two British machine 
failed to return. 

The German News Agency stated that 24 British bombers wer 
attacked some 100 miles north of Sylt by fighters on patrol, two of 
them brought down and the rest forced to fly westward. There wer 
no German losses. 

News reached London that the German aircraft which attacked 
Scapa Flow on April 2 had machine-gunned the lighthouses at Dun- 
cansby Head and Stroma. 


April 8 

The French communiqué reported that no incidents of importance: 
had occurred, but that both the Air Forces had been active during 
the morning. 

The Air Ministry and Admiralty announced that enemy aircraft 
carried out an attack on Scapa Flow during the evening without doing 
any damage. It was certain that at least one aeroplane was brought 
down by British fighters. 

The German News Agency reported that ‘‘several heavy units’’ of 
the British Fleet were hit in the raid. 

The German transport Rio de Janeiro was sunk by a British sub- 
marine off Lillesand, with the loss of some 150 lives, all soldiers. She 
was reported to be carrying tanks, aircraft, horses, and troops for a 
landing in Norway. 

About 150 men were saved and landed in Norway. 

The German tanker Poseidon was also sunk by a submarine off 
Svenér, in the outer part of the Oslo fjord. The crew were given 20 
minutes to take to the boats and were saved. 

A German force consisting of 48 ships was seen steaming north 
through the Great Belt. Most of the vessels were reported to be patrol 
vessels and armed trawlers. 

Reports from Oslo stated that an unnamed British ship had been 
sunk in the Skagerrak, and that a German U-boat had also been sunk. 
A further report stated that the German tanker Kreta had been sunk 
off Oslo fjord. 


April 9 

The French communiqué reported artillery activity ‘o the east 0! 
the Moselle. 

The Air Ministry and the Ministry of Home Security announced 
early in the morning that during the Scapa Flow raid the previous 
evening a number of incendiary and high explosive bombs were 
dropped. No damage was caused to warships or other shipping. The 
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only casualty was a civilian slightly hurt by debris; and the only damage 
was to a roof of a farmhouse. 

Two enemy machines were shot down by fighters, and it was believed 
that a third, seen diving towards the sea, was also destroyed. 

The Admiralty issued a statement pointing out that a German claim 
to have seriously damaged 2 battleships and 2 heavy cruisers in the 
North Sea was not correct. Actually no battleship had been damaged, 
but 2 cruisers received very slight damage. 

The German communiqué stated that strong units of the Air Force 
had left Denmark and Norway to meet British naval forces and had 
scored direct hits on 2 battleships and 2 cruisers. One ship had a heavy 
list and another was on fire. 

The German steamer Amasis was sunk by a submarine off the west 
coast of Sweden. 


April 10 

The French communiqués reported a quiet night on the Alsace and 
Lorraine fronts, and local infantry activity during the day at various 
o1Ints. 
| The Admiralty and Air Ministry announced that during the evening 
a number of bombing raids were made in the north of Scotland. Two 
Heinkels attacking a convoy were shot down, and a third was believed 
to have been destroyed. Later Scapa Flow was attacked by a large 
number of machines, and bombs were dropped on Stromness and 
Kirkwall. The raid was abortive and no damage was done to shipping 
or to property. One man was slightly wounded. 

Three enemy bombers were brought down, and it was probable that 
at least 2 others were destroyed, as they were seen to be seriously 
damaged. 

British H.Q. in France announced that an R.A.F. fighter had 
intercepted a Heinkel at a great height over the Channel near Cap 
Gris Nez. It engaged it, and the enemy was last seen diving into the 
cloud with black smoke coming from one engine. 


April 11 

The French communiqué reported enemy artillery fire west of the 
Vosges, which was vigorously returned. 

British H.Q. reported that the previous night the Germans had 
attempted to ambush a patrol in no-man’s land. Both sides retired 
with losses. 

The French also stated that two enemy reconnaissance ‘planes 
were brought down by fighters during the morning. 

The Air Ministry and the Admiralty announced that the previous 
evening the enemy had made a number of bombing raids on the North 
of Scotland. It had already been announced that 2 Heinkels were shot 
down, and another was believed to have been destroyed. 

Later Scapa Flow was attacked in force, by bombers in successive 
waves of large and small formations, and a convoy was also attacked. 
Four bombers were shot down by fighters and 3 by gun fire, while 2 
more were so damaged as to make their return extremely doubtful. 

During the whole of the operations of the 4 days April 7 to 10 two 
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British flying boats were lost, one reconnaissance machine, and 3 
bombers. No fighters were lost. The German losses in the same period 
were 19 machines. 

The German High Command stated that air patrols had brought 
back important reports, and had hit a British destroyer with heavy 
bombs. An anti-aircraft battery off Scapa Flow was put out of action, 
Two German ’planes were missing. 

It was learnt that the Swedish tanker Sveaborg had been sunk off the 
Scottish coast the previous day, and that the Norwegian steamer Tosca 
was sunk when going to her assistance. 


April 12 
Extended reconnaissance flights were made over France and Ger. 
many respectively by both sides. The Germans stated that 2 of their 
machines had not returned. 
The British steamer Stancliffe was sunk off the north Scottish coast 
with the loss of 23 lives. 


April 13 

The French communiqués reported that the Germans had attempted 
to capture a blockhouse in a small island in the Rhine near Basle, 
but had been driven off. The day was marked by a sharp renewal of 
activity of contact units. East of the Moselle a local enemy attack 
failed completely. 

More to the east encounters between reconnaissance parties resulted 
to the advantage of the French, who also made a successful raid 
between the Saar and the Vosges. 


April 14 
The French communiqués reported artillery activity west of the 


Vosges and the defeat of enemy attempts to force the French lines at 
several points in the same area. 


April 15 
The French communiqués reported activity of reconnaissance parties 
during the night, with artillery actions at various points, and in the 
day sharp local engagements, one to the east of the Moselle, the other 
at the frontier of the Palatinate. 
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CHRONOLOGY 


ARGENTINA 

April 6—The Ministry of Marine announced that the officers of the 
Graf Spee would be interned on Martin Garcia island unless they gave 
their parole not to go more than 50 kilometres from the capital without 
permission. (Three officers had disappeared from the naval arsenal on 
April 4. All the officers had refused to give their paroles.) 


BELGIUM 


April 2.—The Government sent a protest to the British Government 
against the landing of a British aeroplane on April 1. (The machine 
had taken off again after the pilot had asked the way to France.) 

A protest was also sent to Berlin against the flight of several German 
machines over Belgian territory the same day. 

April 5.—The Minister of Foreign Affairs held a conference to which 
had been summoned the diplomatic envoys in London, Paris, Berlin, 
Rome, and The Hague. The Prime Minister was present. 

April 10.—The Cabinet met, and an announcement stated that the 
Government desired once more to declare their policy of independence 
and armed neutrality. 

April 11.—The Government cancelled all Army leave. 

Demonstrations were made at the British and French Embassies 
in favour of the Allies by students of Brussels University. 


BULGARIA 

April 3.—A decree was issued forbidding foreigners from travelling 
in the provinces without a police permit. 

April 4.—The Sobranye passed the Civil Mobilization Law, providing 
that in case of war the entire economic life of the country would come 
under Government control. 

April 9.—The Slovo of Sofia declared that “‘No small neutral can be 
sure of its existence any longer’. 

April 10.—The Utro published an official German declaration made 
to its correspondent in Berlin. This stated that ‘““Germany’s next step 
will be to secure the freedom of Danube shipping. Germany wants to 
take over all police services on the Danube, and will take military 
measures on the Rumanian bank, because Rumania is under the 
influence of a British guarantee. . . .”’ 


CANADA 
April 3.—The Earl of Athlone was appointed Governor-General. 


CHINA 
EXTERNAL AFFAIRS 

April 4.—Note to the League from the Government denouncing 
Wang Ching-wei’s Government. (See League of Nations.) 

April 8.-—Reports reached Shanghai that the task of maintaining 
order in the Nanking area had been transferred to the police of Wang 
Ching-wei’s administration, and that the Japanese troops had with- 
drawn east of Wuhu. 
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SINO-JAPANESE WAR 


NORTH CHINA 


April 3.—The Chinese reported that their bombers had attacked 
a Japanese aerodrome at Yungcheng, Southern Shansi, and destroyed 
30 machines, all returning safely themselves. 


SHANGHAI AND THE YANGTZE VALLEY 


April 3.—The Chinese reported that their bombers had set on fire q 
munition dump and supply depots at Yochow, Northern Hunan. 

April 11.—The Chinese claimed the recapture of Fenghsin and 
Chingan, in Northern Kiangsi, west and north-west of Nanchang 
(They had been in Japanese hands for over a year.) 


DENMARK 


April 2.—The Foreign Minister stated that the wreck of the Hug 
Stinnes IV was lying one and a half miles off the coast, and that the 
Minister in London had been instructed to make representations to the 
British Government. 

Signature of trade agreement with England. (See Great Britain.’ 

April 9.—Invasion of the country at six points by Germany, and 
statements by the King and the Prime Minister. (See Special Noi: 
“The Invasion of Denmark and Norway.’’) 

The British Minister in Copenhagen and the staff of the Legation 
were arrested by the Germans, but released after the Legation had 
been searched. 

All supplies of petrol in the country were seized by the Germans. 

April 11.—The German Commander in Copenhagen received 2) 
foreign press correspondents and told them that the military occupation 
had been a necessity to foil the plans of the Allies. Fortunately every- 
thing had gone splendidly, and there had been little or no resistance. 
He was pleased with the “‘correct and courteous’ behaviour of the 
population, and satisfied with the “‘loyal’’ attitude of the Army and 
Navy, which would be allowed to remain in existence. 

Reports from Dutch sources stated that two members of the Opposi- 
tion had been taken into the Government, and that 6,000 men had been 
called up to man the civil air defences. 

The German authorities were reported to have given an assurance 
that the protection accorded to the country was not a permanent 
arrangement, but only a war-time expedient which would be given 
up as soon as the Allies were so beaten that there was no further danger 
of their occupying the country. 

There was no question of forcing a Customs Union on the country, 
but it was expected that Germany would be able to take up the trade 
which had hitherto been British. 

April 13.—The police in Copenhagen prohibited all public meetings 
and banned the use of private motor cars. Sales of fuel of all kinds 
were restricted to half the usual quantities. 

The C.-in-C. of the Army asked the Danish News Agency to publisli 
a letter to the Forces in which he declared that nobody in the ranks 
had failed to do his duty. Every order was carried out, in some cases 
at the cost of life. 
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FINLAND 
April 6.—It was announced in Helsinki that diplomatic relations 
with Moscow were to be re-established immediately. 
April 10.—Petsamo was evacuated by the Russians. The waters 
outside were afterwards mined by the Finns. 


FRANCE 

April 2.—The H.Q. of the Air Force issued a denial of a claim made 
in the German wireless (on March 31) that the Allies had lost 357 air- 
craft against only 85 lost by Germany. It stated that on the most 
conservative estimate, counting only aircraft seen to crash, the number 
of German machines brought down was nearly treble the German 
figure. 

April 3.—M. Reynaud’s broadcast to the United States. (See 
Special Summary.) 

The 44 Communist Deputies were found guilty of attempting to 
carry on illegal propaganda and sentenced to terms of imprisonment 
of 4 and 5 years, with a fine and loss of civil rights. Among those 
receiving 5 years were M. Thorez, M. Bonté, and M. Duclos. They and 
6 others were out of the country. 

The President of the British Board of Education arrived in Paris to 
organize Franco-British university co-operation. M. Sarraut, broadcast- 
ing on his visit, said collaboration between France and England must 
outstrip the mere victory in battle, and be an action of civilizing solid- 
arity that would account for the future and for humanity. 

They proposed to spread knowledge of the French tongue in England 
and of the English in France, and they would use all methods—corre- 
spondence, the wireless, exchanges of teachers and students, etc.—and 
these activities must be grouped and ordered by a Franco-British 
organization equipped for parallel work in the two countries. 

Earl De La Warr, who also spoke, said there were half a million 
children in England learning French. New programmes had been 
drawn up for school broadcasts, for lectures, and for distribution of films, 
and he had come to Paris to exchange ideas with M. Sarraut on the 
work of a special committee he had set up which was co-ordinating and 
developing these activities. 

April 4.—The Minister of Marine told the Navy Committee of the 
Chamber that the Navy had so far destroyed 23 U-boats. 

The Franco-British Committee of the Chamber met, and decided 
to set up 3 sub-committees to deal with financial, economic, and military 
affairs. 

At the first meeting of the delegates to the Franco-British organiza- 
tion for education a message to Allied Youth was signed by Lord De La 
Warr and M. Sarraut. It declared that their fathers, brothers, and 
friends were standing shoulder to shoulder in France for the defence of 
both countries, and that they were no longer conscious of speaking two 
languages and of being separated by the sea. They must understand 
each other better, know each other’s countries and lives, and so rein- 
force their comradeship. 

_ April 5.—The Premier received the Ministers of Norway and Sweden. 
a by the Minister of Blockade to press in London. (See Great 
sritaiw.) 
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A decree was published imposing the death penalty for “preparing 
supplying, or stocking’’ Communist literature. 

The Paris police announced the discovery of a ‘‘vast Communist 
propaganda organization’, and arrested 19 people, described as 
“militant Communists’. 

April 9.—The Cabinet approved 4 decrees, one of which organized 
the control of exports to neutral countries; one stabilized prices for 3 
months; the third defined as treasonable, punishable by death, wilful 
participation in activities aimed at undermining military or civilian 
moral; and the fourth provided punishments for functionaries guilty of 
propaganda serving the interests of dissolved parties or harming the 
national defence. 

April 10.—The Prime Minister, in a review of the situation in the 
Senate, announced the sinking of the 2 German cruisers off the Nor- 
wegian coast, and said ‘‘the near future will show what will become 
of the German sailors who landed disguised as merchant seamen, thus 
repeating the stratagem of the Trojan Horse’. 

He also said that, whatever happened, during the whole course of 
the war not one ton more of Swedish ore would go to Germany from 
Narvik, and as to Denmark, economically, once her temporary booty 
there had been devoured, Germany would get no more supplies from 
Denmark or from Norway. 

Militarily, whereas Hitler had always boasted that he refused to 
spread out his forces, he has been obliged enormously to widen his 
front. 

April 11.—M. Reynaud told the Chamber that Germany now 
presented them with the picture of a sortie by a beleaguered garrison. 
In the fighting off Norway Germany had, he said, lost 4 cruisers, one 


submarine, one destroyer, and 12 transports. 

April 15.—President Lebrun sent a message to King Haakon 
expressing admiration for the magnificent courage Norway was showing 
and declaring she could rest assured of ‘‘the most complete and effica- 
cious assistance”’ from the Allies. 


GERMANY 


April 2.—The press published more documents stated to have been 
taken from the files of the Polish Foreign Ministry, and described their 
contents as causing a “‘world sensation’’, the importance of which was 
recognized in every neutral country. 

April 3.—Field-Marshal Goring, in a broadcast address to the Air 
Section of the Hitler Youth, said Germany was involved in a decisive 
struggle; his listeners were witnesses of a unique period in history, and 
would experience the happiness of seeing Germany a great, mighty, and 
splendid Reich. 

National-Socialism had won all its battles with internal foes, and this 
had been followed by an external struggle. Their prospects of victory 
over their internal enemies were much smaller than their prospects of 
victory over those they were now fighting. German children must be 
prepared to do all they could to help, keep strict discipline, and trust 
implicitly in everything their leaders told them. He concluded: 

“When Hitler chooses to bring the war to an end Germany will deal 
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her enemies a decisive blow. She has her rear and flanks free, and the 
Forces in the West stand now like a solid block facing Britain and 
France. There the decisive blow will be struck, and for this blow the 
Fiihrer has mobilized all our resources.”’ 

The Four-Year Plan for the exploitation of Poland. (See Poland.) 

April 4.—The wireless bulletins described the British Cabinet changes 
as ‘preparation for increased efforts to find new scenes of war’’, and 
said Churchill was elevated from war-monger to grand war-monger. 

The Berliner Nachtausgabe said that the world was on the eve of the 
most brutal violation by Great Britain and France of the freedom of 
neutrals, with the object of extending the war in the economic as well 
as the military sphere. 

Churchill was now the dictator of British war policy, and would 
shortly dictate that of France also. 

The Reichsbank returns for the last week of March showed that the 
circulation of the Bank’s notes increased by over 649 million marks 
during the week to a new high level of 12,175 million odd. This was 
nearly 50 per cent higher than a year previously. 

The total note circulation was now about 4 times that of 1933. 

Foreign press correspondents in Berlin were invited to the Press 
Bureau where they were shown an enlargement of the map alleged to 
have been exhibited in M. Reynaud’s room during his conversation with 
Mr. Welles. A spokesman of the Wilhelmstrasse said that they con- 
sidered that Mr. Welles was guilty of lack of good taste in allowing him- 
self to be photographed with such a picture. (The map shown was a 
photo of one which had appeared in the French paper L’Jllustration 
showing Europe before the Great War, but reports from Swiss sources 
stated that it had been altered to show large areas of Germany as being 
inside the frontiers of France and Poland. 

April 5.—The Press Bureau instructed the Berlin correspondents of 
the principal papers in the Balkan States to send messages stating that 
Germany would consider as unneutral any country which modified its 
trade policy towards the Reich. 

Apnl 6.—A spokesman of the Wilhelmstrasse informed correspon- 
dents of Danish and other neutral papers that the week-end would be 
marked by the attempt of the Allies to make the northern countries a 
battlefield. 

April 7.—Diplomatische Korrespondenz, referring to the Allied Notes 
to Norway and Sweden, said that they marked the beginning of an 
attempt to compel them to abandon their neutrality, and, in the cir- 
cumstances, it was about time that some of the neutrals found the 
courage to make a stand against such arrogance. 

Preliminary returns of the census taken in May showed that the 
Jewish population of the country had been approximately halved since 
1933. The total under German rule, including Austria and the Sudeten- 
land, but not Danzig or Poland, was 330,892. 

The News Agency reported that explosives had been found on board 
British barges on the Danube, in Rumania, which were to be used to 
blow up the channel through the Iron Gate, to block the transport of 
oil and food to Germany. 

April 8.—Wireless comment on the mine-laying in Norwegian waters 
included the charge that the Norwegian protest was ‘‘ridiculously lame’’, 
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and the statement that “Norwegian official circles say that Germany jg 
bound to take military action now”’. 

The D.A.Z. said that Churchill stamped himself as the desperado he 
was even in British home politics before the Great War. His dare. 
devilry typified Britain’s final attempt to escape from the blind alley 
of the British war. 

The Hamburger Fremdenblait said that the total economic war the 
Allies were starting was in practice bound up with a virtual declaration 
of war on the neutrals. Cowardice and want, after 8 months of war, had 
still hindered them from the obvious military consequences which must 
follow their declaration of war on Germany. To-day they still did not 
dare to engage Germany in honest to goodness war. 

The Press Bureau told Dutch press correspondents in Berlin that 
Germany regarded what was happening “‘with icy indifference’. 

The News Agency and the wireless reported that it had become 
known on April 5 that on board British motor boats and tugs under 
way up the Danube there were large quantities of revolvers, hand 
grenades, machine guns, cannon, water bombs, and mines, to be used 
to blow up the narrow channel through the Iron Gate. 

There were also on board over 100 British specialist soldiers dis- 
guised as sailors, 5 British officers, and flying officers and technical 
personnel. (See also Rumania.) 

Apnl 9.—Invasion of Denmark and Norway, statements issued 
announcing assumption of protection of the two countries, proclama- 
tions to the population of Denmark and Norway, and other statements. 
(See Special Note: ‘The Invasion of Denmark and Norway.’’) 

Herr von Ribbentrop received the foreign press and declared that the 
laying of mines by the Allies in Norwegian waters was comparable to 
Nelson’s destruction of the Danish fleet in 1807. This minelaying, how- 
ever, and the sinking of the whole coastal shipping by France and 
England was only the first step in a more elaborate plan to violate 
Danish and Norwegian neutrality. It was to be followed by the occupa- 
tion of the whole of Norway, Sweden, and Denmark. The Government 
had definite evidence of this. 

The Allied Notes of April 8 to Norway proclaimed a new conception 
of international law, according to which a belligerent was justified by 
the illegal action of the enemy in taking whatever steps he thought fit. 
This law Germany had now made her own. Great Britain “‘has violated 
Scandinavia, and the Fiihrer has given the appropriate answer”. He 
concluded by saying, ‘“Germany has preserved the countries and peoples 
of Scandinavia from destruction, and will be responsible for true 
neutrality in the North Sea until the end of the war’. 

The Government addressed a Note to Stockholm expressing their 
expectation that Sweden would observe strict neutrality. 

Swedish Government’s reply. (See Sweden.) The News Agency stated 
that the Swedish Government had agreed not to take any steps directed 
against the German measures in Denmark and Norway, and also not 
to take any precautionary measures which might lead to a conflict with 
Germany. 

Danish and Norwegian journalists in Berlin were summoned to 4 
press conference at 7 a.m. and told that Germany had taken their 
countries under protection. They were not allowed to leave the building. 
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The Hamburger Fremdenblatt described the occupation as “‘the 
greatest and possibly the most important landing of troops in military 
history’ $ 
| The wireless bulletins announced that the British Minister in Copen- 
hagen and all his staff had been made prisoner. 

April 10.—Declaration to Bulgarian press regarding the policing of 


) the Danube. (See Bulgaria.) 


April 12.—The News Agency announced that British aircraft had 


® attacked a railway station in Schleswig-Holstein, and said it was the 
) first occasion in which enemy aircraft had attacked German com- 
) munications. Should the attempt be repeated it would give Germany 


an entirely new basis for carrying on air warfare against England. 

The Borsen-Zeitung declared that the Allies decided to occupy Norway 
at the Supreme War Council meeting on March 28. The discovery of 
the 5 British munition ships in Bergen harbour was a link in the chain 


© of evidence, and with the laying of the minefield the chain began to 
S take shape. 


The next link was the remark of The Times on April 9 that the 


) laying of the minefield “did not represent an isolated political stroke’ — 
BS the next political stroke was obviously to be a landing. Then M. 
| Reynaud said quite bluntly that the German move “‘forestalled us”’. 


The News Agency stated that a broadcast which was to have been 


' given on the Swedish wireless on April 11 by Hr. Hambro had been 
' cancelled because “competent Swedish quarters came to realize in 
| part that anti-German news emanating from Sweden would lead to 
> an impossible situation”’. 


April 13.—The Army High Command announced that ‘“‘the defences 


| of the sea front at Narvik were considerably extended on April 12”. 


Appeal to Norwegian public by German C.-in-C. in Oslo. (See ‘The 


| Invasion of Denmark and Norway’’: Political Developments.) 


April 14.—The broadcast communiqué about the operations at 
Narvik on April 13 stated that the German destroyers had again 


' attacked the superior British forces, and had set on fire the Cossack, 


while “‘the destroyer Eskimo and other destroyers were also severely 
damaged or annihilated. The total losses of the enemy and ourselves 


' cannot at present be fully stated”’. 


April 15.—The News Agency announced that the destroyers at 


Narvik had fought a heroic action on April 13, but gave no details of 
_ the result, and then declared that the British had fired on German 


sailors while in the water. It also stated that the British might be 
expected ‘‘for reasons of prestige’, to land on some points in the far 
north of Norway. 

The Frankfurter Zeitung, referring to British attacks on the Nor- 
wegian coast, said they must only be regarded as the prelude to much 
more serious efforts, and that “‘partial British successes’’ must te 
expected. 

The wireless bulletins claimed that British losses since April 8 were 
4 battleships, 8 cruisers, 11 destroyers, and 7 submarines. They also 
quoted an Italian reference to the alleged attack by British aircraft on a 
German railway station, the Italian reference being in the form of a 
positive statement that a new situation had been created by it. 

Officials in Berlin were understood to have declared unequivocally 
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that Germany henceforth would use the Norwegian coast as a base 
for air and submarine attacks on Great Britain. The British attacks 
on Narvik, Bergen, Stavanger, etc., had released Germany from the 
guarantee given to Norway and Denmark not to use their countries 
as bases for action against England. 

They also declared that “no Briton has touched Norwegian soil at the 
points occupied by German troops’’. 

The wireless bulletins also announced the mining of the Great and 
Little Belts, and of Danish waters south of the Little Belt. 

The Vdlkischer Beobachter argued that Narvik had lost its economic 
importance, since the railway from there and from the mines to 
Sweden was destroyed on the first day of the operations. 

The Hamburger Fremdenblatt said ‘‘the famous activism of Churchill's 
Navy made itself felt only on that part of the Scandinavian coast 
where, off Narvik, light German destroyers operated many miles away 
from the nearest German base at Trondheim”’. 


GREAT BRITAIN 

April 2.—Mr. Chamberlain’s speech in Parliament regarding the 
economic war. (See Special Summary.) 

Dr. Belin, Vice-Governor of the Yugoslav National Bank, arrived in 
London. 

The Admiralty announced that in the week ended March 31 inclusive 
one British tanker (the Daghestan) had been lost, and 3 neutrals—the 
Britta (Danish), the Cometa, and the Burgos (Norwegian). 

The British steamer Barnhill, which had been set on fire by bombs, 
had been abandoned, after unsuccessful attempts to save her. 

The German steamer Mimi Horn had been scuttled, and the tota! 
German losses in ships sunk, captured, and scuttled was 303,946 tons. 

The total number of all ships convoyed up to March 29 was 14,934, 
of which only 29 had been lost. 

A Trade Agreement with Denmark was signed in London, aimed at 
facilitating the normal flow of trade under war conditions. 

April 3.—Mr. R. S. Hudson was appointed Minister of Shipping, and 
the following changes and appointments were made in the Cabinet: 
Lord Privy Seal, Sir Kingsley Wood; Minister for Air, Sir Samuel Hoare; 
Minister of Food, Lord Woolton; Overseas Trade, Mr. Geoffrey Shake- 
speare; Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster, Major Tryon; Board of 
Education, Mr. Ramsbotham; Postmaster-General, Mr. W. S. Morrison; 
and First Commissioner of Works, Earl De La Warr. 

Lord Chatfield resigned his office as Minister for Co-ordination of 
Defence, and the post was not filled. 

A Government statement, announcing the changes, said that arrange- 
ments were being made under which the First Lord of the Admiralty 
would preside over the Committee of Service Ministers which met 
regularly, with the three Chiefs of Staff as advisers, to keep under con- 
stant review on behalf of the War Cabinet the main factors in the 
strategical situation and progress of operations, and to make recom- 
mendations to the War Cabinet as to the conduct of the war. 

It had also been decided to add to this Committee the Minister o! 
Supply. 

The Lord Privy Seal would be Chairman of the Home Policy Com- 
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mittee and also of the Food Policy Committee. The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer would continue to preside over the Economic Policy Com- 
mittee. The Home Secretary would continue to preside over the Civil 
Defence Committee. 

The statement explained that the object the Prime Minister had in 
view was ‘‘to secure full co-ordination of the work of Departments which 
have related functions and to keep the War Cabinet informed on all 
questions of major importance arising in the course of departmental 
WOrK . 

The Minister of Home Security appointed General Sir Hugh Elles to 
be Chief of the Operational Staff of the Civil Defence Services. 

In reply to Parliamentary questions (in both Houses) about Sir 
Robert Craigie’s speech of March 28 Lord Halifax said that the Am- 
bassador did not intend to suggest that the Government’s policy had 
changed, or that it diverged from what had been repeatedly explained 
to Parliament. It followed that there was no question of the Govern- 
ment changing their views as to what they must continue to regard as 
the legitimate Government of China, or of a departure from the general 
attitude they had adopted towards the Far East. 

There was no modification of their desire to see a settlement of the 
Sino-Japanese dispute on equitable terms. They did not regard their 
policy as described by the Ambassador as in any way inconsistent with 
the endeavours to place their relations with Japan on a more friendly 
footing. Sir Robert had rendered very valuable services in that direc- 
tion. A similar statement was made by Mr. Butler in the Commons. 

The text of the Notes exchanged by the British and Italian Govern- 
ments in March regarding the contraband measures taken by Great 
Britain was published as a White Paper, Cmd. 6191. 

Earl De La Warr’s broadcast in Paris regarding Allied scheme for 
co-operation in education. (See France.) 

April 4.—Mr. Chamberlain’s speech in London. (See Shectal 
Summary.) 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer announced that the Government 
had decided to create a special trading company to assist in the develop- 
ment of trade with the Balkan countries. Its title was ““The United 
Kingdom Commercial Corporation, Ltd.’’, and its capital would be 
subscribed by the Treasury. 

For the present it would be primarily concerned with trade with 
Bulgaria, Greece, Hungary, Rumania, Turkey, and Yugoslavia. It 
was not intended that it should concern itself with pre-emptive pur- 
chases of commodities from neutrals for strategic reasons; that would 
remain the responsibility of the Ministry of Economic Warfare. 

April 5.—Lord Halifax received the Norwegian and Swedish 
Ministers, to whom he handed communications for their Governments. 

The French Minister of Blockade arrived in London, and after dis- 
cussions with the Minister of Economic Warfare told the press that the 
blockade was causing unemployment in German heavy industries, 
owing to shortage of raw material. In the total warfare of modern 
times, he said, in which the whole of a nation’s resources were involved, 
there was not such a thing as total neutrality. It was this which gave 
the Allies the right to enforce the blockade which would prevent essen- 
tial supplies from reaching the enemy from neutrals. 
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Both Governments wanted to intensify the measures which had beer 
taken since the beginning of the war, but they did not want to take 
measures which would harm the legitimate interests of neutrals. They 
had undisputable proof that the blockade was having a very serious 
effect on German supplies of petrol, rubber, textiles, and many other 
goods. 

April 6.—The Ministry of Labour and National Service announced 
that the number of men registering during the day totalled 314,43) 
not including those who registered by post, seamen who had registered 
at mercantile marine offices, and persons prevented by sickness or 
absence at sea, etc. 

April 8.—Lord Halifax presided at a discussion on the situation in 
South-Eastern Europe attended by the Ambassadors to Moscow, Rome, 
and Angora and the Ministers to Hungary, Yugoslavia, Rumania, 
Bulgaria, and Greece. 

Formal notification to the Norwegian Government that mines were 
to be laid off Stadtlandet, Bud (Bodoe), and West Fjord. (See Special 
Note.) 

The decision was broadcast to the world during the morning. 

April 10.—Lord Halifax, speaking in London to the National 
Defence Public Interest Committee, declared that negotiations between 
Germany and Norway would be regarded as taken under duress and 
would in no way affect British determination to resist the German 
action, and went on to refer to the fact that at the Supreme War 
Council’s meeting the previous day the British and French Govern- 
ments had endorsed and renewed the pledge of full assistance to 
Norway. 

The German action might, he said, well be the result of some internal 
weakness of which they were not perhaps fully aware. In any casi 
it was not likely to be of unmixed advantage to Germany. He also 
wished to say that in these events lay a moral for neutral States. It was 
easy to make aggressive war if you had no scruples whatever, and 
Britain or France could at any moment have occupied any port 0 
place in Norway they chose, and “this kind of thing’, he went on, 
“is liable to happen if neutral States are not prepared to ask in time for 
the help that they often ask for when it is all too late to render it 
effectively, and if they do not realize in time that, in a world where 
German assurances are surely by now abundantly proved to be utter!) 
worthless, it is to their ultimate essential interest to stand together’”’. 

After recalling that Denmark had a non-aggression pact with Ger- 
many signed 10 months earlier, and valid for 10 years, he pointed out 
that Norway had been careful to give Germany no cause for offence 
and it was clear therefore that neither pacts nor absence of provocation 
were of the slightest value against German policy. 

He next emphasized that it was obvious the German action must 
have been planned and prepared, and began before Great Britain took 
any action in laying mines, and then recalled the Norwegian Foreign 
Minister’s statement that he himself did not believe the Allies haé 
any intention of occupying the country—as the Germans had claimed 
The behaviour of Germany was really that of a homicidal lunatic or 0! 
a mad dog. The British and French believed that the war was not 


merely a struggle between the belligerents, and that the issue would 
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not affect them alone. “‘More and more is it becoming plain,’’ he de- 
clared, ‘‘that this war is part of the eternal struggle between right 
and wrong and is being fought... on behalf of all States that love 
liberty... . 

Lord Halifax also referred to Russia, and emphasized that they had 
to consider the question of their relations with her in the light of what 


} must remain their principal objective—the defeat of Germany. It 


followed that the future of their relations must depend on the degree 
of effective help Russia might wish to give to Germany. 

An overseas broadcast to Danish and Norwegian vessels all over the 
world advised them to go to Allied ports, where protection would be 
afforded, and where they would be compensated for their services. It 
told them that wireless instructions to them to go to Italian, Spanish, 


' or other neutral ports had been issued under German dictation. 


Mr. Chamberlain made a statement in Parliament on the operations 
at Narvik that morning. (See ‘‘The Invasion of Denmark and Nor- 
way’: Military Operations.) 

April 11.—Mr. Churchill’s statement on the operations at sea. 
(See Special Summary, and Military Operations under the invasion of 
Norway.) 

April 12.—The Board of Trade issued an order prohibiting the 
export of goods to Denmark, Estonia, Finland, Latvia, Lithuania, 


| Norway, Sweden, and the Russian ports on the Baltic and Arctic 


Seas, except under licence. 

The Admiralty announced that mines had been laid over a large 
area in the Skagerrak and Kattegat, and in the North Sea from a 
point near the Dutch coast to the Norwegian coast. The minefield 
extended from 30 miles south of Bergen to the Danish coast and east- 
ward into the Skagerrak and 30 miles down the Kattegat. A channel 


' 20 miles wide was left in the Skagerrak. 


It was stated at the Air Ministry that there was no truth in the 
German report that a station in Schleswig-Holstein had been bombed 
by a British aeroplane. 

April 14.—The Admiralty announced that the minefield had been 


| extended to fill the whole of the Kattegat and southern Baltic except 
| for the 3-mile belt of Swedish territorial waters. It covered the whole 
| of the German Baltic coast up to near Memel in the east. 


April 15.—The British Minister in Copenhagen and the Legation 


' and Consular Staff arrived in London. 


The B.B.C. broadcast 6 bulletins in German, on a number of different 


' wavelengths, giving particulars of the German losses at sea. It stated 


that since April 8 these amounted to 45 ships, of which 19 were war- 


» ships, and in the two attacks on Narvik 11 German destroyers and 


7 merchantmen were sunk. 


| HUNGARY 


| _ April 3.—Herr Darré, the German Minister of Agriculture arrived 
| in Budapest. 

| April 10.—Pester Lloyd, discussing the possibility of the war spread- 
_ Ing to South-East Europe through acts of sabotage on the Danube, 
; hinted that a good way of preventing the danger would be for each 
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Danubian country to give up a small part of its sovereignty and work} 
with the other nations to form an international Danubian river Police 


ICELAND 

April 9.—The Althing met, and passed a resolution declaring tha 
as the German invasion made it impossible for the King of Denmar 
to execute the Royal power as sovereign, the Ministry would } 
entrusted with this power until further notice. 


ITALY 

April 2.—The Cabinet approved several Bills concerned with the 
defence of the country. One revised existing legislation on the organi. 
zation of the nation for war, and made subject to civilian mobilization 
public and private bodies and all citizens not liable to military service 
including women and children of over 13. 

Another defined the new tasks assigned to the Supreme Defence 
Committee for carrying out the organization and mobilization of the 
nation for war. A third ordered the surrender to the Government oi 
all iron railings, except those of historic value and those belonging to 
churches, religious orders, etc., or to foreigners. 

The Cabinet also approved increases in the wages and pensions oi 
state employees to an amount of 650 million lire. 

The first batch of peasants left for Germany, under a scheme for § 
employing 30,000 on the land there. It was reported that 22,500 skilled F 
men were also going to Albania to do railway and harbour construe. 
tional work. 

April 4.—The Popolo di Roma, dealing with the British Cabinet 


changes, said they again revealed ‘‘that secret motive power which FS 


dominates the destinies of Great Britain in peace and in war. It has been 


defined as the most powerful secret society in the world, and is the fs 


Admiralty of his Britannic Majesty’s Fleet”’. 

The Popolo d'Italia, referring to the map of ‘‘the new Europe 
reported to have been displayed in M. Reynaud’s room in the Ministry 
of Finance, said that “France, in the person of her President of the 
Council, cherishes the idea of rendering helpless not only Germany, but 
also Italy’. 

April 6.—It was stated in Rome that imports of coal from German 
during Jan.-March totalled 1,933,261 tons, and of imports from all 
foreign countries together just over 3 million tons. 

April 7.—In a short speech at Orvieto Signor Mussolini said “‘the 
events which we see have grandiose proportions, but we do not believe f 
that we are not equal to their measure, however exceptional it might 
be. Whatever this late spring may bring us, Italy of the Fasces, young 
and resolute, which a year ago liberated a people in 3 days, and before 
that conquered an African Empire in 7 months, is the Italy we have 
willed and created during 20 years of trial, hard and hindered, b 
always crowned with victory’. 

The Bill dealing with the “arms and mobilization of the nation fot 
war’’ was published. It empowered the Government to requisition the 
individual or collective services of the citizens and the movable and real 
properties existing within the State, and to compel citizens and bodies 
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9 declare any movable property they possessed which was necessary 
or the defence of the nation. 

April 8.—The German steamer Ankara arrived at Trieste with a 
-areo of bauxite from Yugoslavia. 

April 9.—The Stefani Agency, reporting the invasion of Norway 
aid, ‘Italian public opinion, which condemned the democratic Powers’ 
violation of Norwegian neutrality, regards the step taken by Germany 
as entirely legitimate’’. 

Dr. Gayda, in his paper, said ‘‘the Allies made a grave mistake when 
they openly violated Norway’s neutrality”. Germany had now not 
only warded off the threat, but had reversed the Scandinavian 
situation in her favour. This was an “‘obvious success’. 

April 10.—The Regima Fascista, pointing out that Italy’s armed 


Horces were on a war footing, said it would be “absurd that our people, 


which does not renounce its great future, should not take a share in the 
transformation of the map of Europe or perhaps of the world”’. 

Other papers asked what the famous British Fleet was doing, and 
one writer declared that Germany ‘“‘has the mission and function of 
protectress of the neutrals’. She was amply justified in assuming this 
position in face of the clear and brutal violation of Norwegian waters 
by the Allies. 

April 11.—The Stefani Agency was reported by the press to have 


' published messages in Amsterdam describing the British Admiralty as 
| ‘infinitely less audacious’’ than the German, and saying that if there 
| were no surprises the Anglo-French Fleet had “completely failed in 


its objective’ of supporting the disembarkation of an expeditionary 
force on the Norwegian coast. 
April 12.—The Messagero published many reports from Berlin, 


sources. It headed a report of Mr. Churchill’s speech: ‘‘Churchill’s 


} account of English Losses’’. 


Other papers adopted a similar attitude, with headlines such as 


“The failure of the Anglo-French offensive is becoming apparent. The 


Allied Fleet withdraws after having suffered very heavy losses, while 
the disembarkation of German troops in Norway continues”’. 

Resto del Carlino said the Anglo-French were no longer masters of 
the sea, and J/ Telegrafo headed its article: ‘‘Unshakeable German cer- 
tainty of accomplishing her aims’’. 

April 13.—The Fleet was reported to be concentrating in the 
Dodecanese. 

April 14.—Signor Ansaldo, in a broadcast, said that it must not be 
assumed that Italy would always remain out of the war. She had no 
intention of waking up one morning to find herself in the same position 
as Norway, but would take her own decisions at the moment dictated 


| by her interests. 


| JAPAN 


April 4.—A naval spokesman told the press in Tokyo that the action 
of British cruisers near the Japanese coast was objectionable, as would 
be any extension of European hostilities into Far Eastern waters. 

[he Japanese people looked on the sea of Japan as a “ Japanese 
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Lake’”’, in which British naval activities would have serious ‘“‘sentj. 
mental reactions’. In the event of any irregular action the Navy 
might be compelled to take such measures as it deemed necessary, ~ 

April 9.—A mission to Italy, led by the former Ambassador in Paris 
left for Europe. 

April 14.—The press declared that Japan would take steps t) 
protect her interests in the Dutch Indies should Holland be drawn int) 
the war. The Asahi suggested three possibilities: 1, temporary 
British control; 2, the removal of the Dutch Government to Batavia 
3, a Dutch request for American protection. 

April 15.—The Foreign Minister, in a statement for the press, said 
that with the South Seas region, especially the Dutch Indies, Japan was 
economically bound by an intimate relationship of mutuality jn 
ministering to one another’s needs. Similarly, other countries of East 
Asia maintained close economic relations with those regions; i.e. Japan 
and those countries and those regions were contributing to the pros- 
perity of East Asia through mutual aid and interdependence. 

Should the hostilities be extended to the Netherlands and produce 
repercussions in the Dutch Indies it would give rise to an undesirable 
situation both economically and politically, and “‘in view of thes 
considerations, the Japanese Government cannot but be deeply con- 
cerned over any development accompanying an aggravation of the war 
in Europe that may affect the status quo of the Dutch Indies’. 


KENYA 


April 5.—The Government announced that it was permissible for 
enemy aliens to buy land in Kenya, adding that they were considering 
whether it was desirable to impose any restrictions. 


LEAGUE OF NATIONS 


April 4.—A Note denouncing the Japanese-supported Government 
of Nanking was transmitted to all League members at the request of 
the Chinese delegation. It declared that China was convinced that all 
self-respecting States would uphold law and justice in the conduct of 
international relations, and would not recognize the Nanking ‘‘Govern- 
ment”’. 


MANCHUKUO 


April 7.—It was learnt that the Government had decided to form a 
conscript army, to be united with the Kwangtung Army under Japanese 
command. Men would be called up at 19, but only one-tenth of those 
available were stated to be needed, providing a total of some 33,(0) 
Service would begin in April, 1941. 


MEXICO 


April 2.—A contract was signed for the sale of fairly large quantities 
of oil to Japan. 
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THE NETHERLANDS 

April 2.—A tug-boat captain was sentenced to 3 years’ imprison- 
ment for giving information about the military inundations and other 
defence measures to the German secret service. 

April 3.—The Government instructed the Minister in Berlin to 
protest strongly against the bombing of trawlers, particularly against 
“the absolutely inadmissible act of violence on the Protinus, which was 
bombed and fired on in spite of the numerous nationality marks and 
the Netherlands flag distinctly displayed by the ship, with the result 
that the master and one of the crew were killed, the trawler sunk, and 
that 2 men died from exhaustion in a lifeboat”’. 

April 5.—The Official Gazette published a list of goods export and 
import of which would not be allowed without a licence from April 8; 
also particulars of the conditions to which the consignment of goods 
to the official import centre (the A.N.I.C.) would be liable. Goods on 
the list would all have to be consigned to this body. 

A Royal Decree was issued containing an addition to the 1914 Law 
on foreign trade. It referred to the agreement signed with England 
on March 21 allowing the export of a wide range of goods to the belli- 
gerents in quantities limited to a percentage, equal for all the belligerents, 
of the exports in a normal year. The export of certain other goods to 
belligerents was prohibited. 

April 9.—The Government cancelled all military leave and ordered 
all on leave to join their units. 

The Algemeen Handelsblad in a message from its correspondent in 
Berlin reported that no surprises were to be expected from Germany as 
far as Belgium and Holland were concerned, but that Germany had to 
reckon with the possibility of a British move endangering those coun- 
tries; in that case she would have to take counter measures. 

April 10.—De Telegraaf, in an article by its Berlin correspondent, 
said the Germans would probably follow their action in Scandinavia 
by further drives in other directions, most likely to the west. They 
could not afford to sit still, since they had extended their front by 600 
miles in an area open to attack by the Allies. 

It also stated that the real reason for the action was the efficacy of 
the blockade. They had begun preparing for it ever since the Russian 
attack on Finland, and since January the landing parties and trans- 
ports had been kept ready. 

April 12.—The press published a semi-official statement urging the 
population to refrain from spreading rumours, since “‘those who help 
to pass on inconsiderate or malignant gossip should realize that they 
are partly responsible for reports abroad which may be highly pre- 
judicial to our country”’. 

The Government had taken measures against the “‘dangers that 
threaten from within’. Holland lay in a storm corner of Europe, and 
: was necessary to take the greatest precautions. This was being 
aone, 

The Government issued a second Orange Book containing Notes 
exchanged since November between the Government and the belli- 
ee They included correspondence regarding the Venlo incident 
of Nov. 9. 

April 13.—De Telegraaf, in a further message from its Berlin cor- 
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respondent, stated that warnings had been given to Sweden by thy 
German Government that her attitude was not satisfactory, and tha; 
“the anti-German press and radio campaign’’ must stop. The 
German Government was, it was stated, ‘‘reaching the end of jt; 
patience’. 

The Government extended the state of siege to new areas in th» 
north, east and south. 

April 14.—British residents were warned by the Legation to } 
ready to leave the country with hand luggage at any hour. 


NORWAY 


April 5.—The passenger ship Mira, on arrival at Bergen, reported 
that she had been attacked several times on April 2 and 3 by German 
bombers on her way from a British port. No one was injured, and British 
warships drove off the aeroplanes, shooting down one of them and 
damaging another. 

The Foreign Minister, speaking in the Storting, emphasized Norway's 
neutrality, and said that to treat one side differently from the other 
was out of the question. They had to observe the same rules oj 
conduct towards all the belligerents, and this applied to trade also, 
On the basis of maintaining normal commerce agreements were signed 
with Germany on Feb. 23, and with England on March 11. All other 
questions were also being treated in accordance with international law. 

Only once had they been threatened owing to their adherence t 
their duties as a neutral—in connexion with the City of Flint, when 
Germany had threatened them with “the worst consequences”’ if they 
did not defer to her claims. But when the case was cleared up the matter 
was discussed amicably. 

In January the British Government thought they had reason to 
accuse them of allowing German submarines to use Norwegian waters 
for war operations. The complaint was unfounded, and “I noted with 
great pleasure’, he said, “‘that Mr. Chamberlain on March 19 stated in 
Parliament that, since the incidents at the beginning of December, 
the British had detected no sign that the Germans were abusing 
Norwegian territorial waters...’ Unfortunately British and French 
papers still made the old accusations against Norway. 

“T suppose’’, he went on, “that this inclination to violate our territor) 
arises not so much from the imaginary war activities of Germany as 
from the desire to secure the peaceful and legal passage of cargo ships, 
which they believe is a one-sided advantage enjoyed by Germany.” 

Turning to the question of the trade via Narvik, he said the export 
of ore by that route to Germany had been reduced to one fourth of its 
previous quantity during the war, and more ore was now being shipped 
from there to England than to Germany. Norway’s trade with England 
was much larger than with Germany, so if the Allies should ask them 
to stop the free passage of merchantmen it would be a great disadvan- 
tage to themselves. 

He next warned all the belligerents that in future the Norwegian 
forces would try to shoot down any foreign aeroplanes violating their 
borders. 

Referring to the German attacks on their ships, he said, “‘It is difficult 
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to keep calm when hearing of such attacks on innocent sailors as, for 
instance, the bombing of the Norwegian mail steamer Mira on its way 
from England to Norway with more than 100 people on board. We 
cannot admit that the Germans are entitled to act in such a way even 
if the Norwegian ship sailed under British protection. We cannot 
understand how men of the German forces can find such a practice in 


; accordance with their honour or humanitarian feelings’. 


Of the Altmark incident he said that in all essential questions agree- 
ment had been reached between the Norwegian and the British Govern- 
ments, but one principle connected with international law was still 
under dispute. 

Professor Koht added that since the outbreak of war Norway had 
lost 54 ships of a total of 120,000 tons, and 392 Norwegian seamen had 
lost their lives. Seven ships had been sunk by German mines, twelve 
by mines believed to be German, two by British mines, five by mines 
believed to be British, and thirteen by mines the identity of which was 
uncertain but which were believed to be Russian. Twelve ships 
had been torpedoed or bombed by German ‘planes. “In every 
case it has been confirmed that the attackers were German,’ he 
declared. 

“So far during this war the Norwegian Government has sent twenty- 
one protests to foreign Governments—five to Germany, ten to England, 
and six to Russia. In some cases it has been impossible to discover 
who violated our neutrality.” 

In conclusion, he emphasized that neither before the war with 
Russia nor during it had the Finnish Government ever asked Norway 
to take part, and as for the defensive alliance, “I think’’, he said, ‘‘we 
had better wait before taking any decision about this until relations 
between Finland and Soviet Russia become clearer’. 

April 7.—The Secretary of the Norwegian Seamen’s Union, in a 


statement regarding the torpedoing of the Navarra said, ‘‘we cannot 
| permit things to go on in this way. Something must be done and 


quickly ... The attitude we shall have to consider will comprise not 
only a refusal to send seamen on board ships going to Germany, but 
also the stoppage of German ships being loaded or unloaded in Nor- 
wegian ports’’. 

April 8.—The Foreign Minister’s speech in a special session of 
Parliament. (See p. 480.) 

It was announced in Oslo that the export of iron ore from Narvik 


_ had been stopped. 


Reports from Narvik stated that there were 7 German ships in the 
harbour there, one of which had just finished loading ore, and that 
a were 8 others inside territorial waters along the coast south of 
the port. 

April 9.—Invasion of the country by Germany after decision of the 
Government to refuse the German demands. (See Special Note: 
“The Invasion of Denmark and Norway.’’) 

The German News Agency announced, from Oslo, that a new 


_ Government had been formed by Vikdun Quisling, who had issued a 


proclamation to the people describing it as a “Government of the 
National Assembly”. He declared that any further resistance would 
simply mean a criminal destruction of property. 


5°9 





Other Ministers were: War, Major Hvosleff; Justice, Jonas Lie 
Social ‘Affairs, Gulbrand Lunde; and Labour, Prof. Kanske. 

The News Agency stated later that “it has now become known that 
only part of the Norwegian Government had left Oslo, several Minister; 
having remained ‘‘to maintain contact with the German Legation” 
The chief of police had ordered that the evacuation of the city shoul 
cease, and those who had left were invited to return. 

The German Minister in Oslo received the press and told repr. 
sentatives who attended that resistance was senseless. Germany ha( 
no intention of interfering with Norway’s territorial integrity ¢ 
political independence, and he told them how smoothly and peacefull 
things had gone in Denmark. , 

April 11.—The Prime Minister issued a proclamation to the peopk 
stating that the Government asked the entire nation for its help in 
maintaining the legal administration and in preserving the independ- 
ence of the country. (See Note on the Invasion: Political Developments. 

Statement by Hr. Hambro re operations at Narvik and in South 
Norway. (See Sweden.) 

King Haakon and the Crown Prince left Nybergsand for an undis- 
closed destination, and 3 minutes afterwards it was bombed by the 
Germans. 

April 12.—The Government announced that Major Hvoslefi 
appointed by the Germans as Foreign Minister in the Quisling 
puppet administration, had refused the post and reported at Army 
H. 


Bands of Quisling’s followers were reported to be doing everything 
possible to hinder the mobilization in many parts of the country. They 
were trying to persuade villagers that the King had recognized the 
“puppet’’ Government, that Norway was not at war with Germany, 
and that no help could be expected from the Allies. 

Report of cancelling of broadcast by Hr. Hambro. (See Germany.) 

Hr. Hambro, in a statement for the British press, made it clear that 
the Government had stated during the last session of the Storting, on 
April 10, that Norway was at war with Germany and that, being at 
war, it was natural that their Army should co-operate as closely as 
possible with the Allied Forces. 

The Oslo wireless read out a Municipal Council order stating that 
milk could be obtained only for children and the sick, that bread 
bought must be enough for one day only, and meat for 3 days only. 
Sugar and coffee were rationed. The announcer warned the popula- 
tion not to make untrue statements, and said their houses might be 
searched. 

It was also announced that many “‘franc-tireurs and saboteurs have 
already been arrested’. Everyone offering armed resistance would be 
court martialled and shot on the spot. Sabotage would be dealt with 
in the same way, and the statement concluded: ‘‘This is a last and only 
warning—no quarter will be given.” 

April 13.—Message from King George VI to King Haakon. (Se 
“Invasion of Norway’’: Political Developments.) 

Appeal to population by German C.-in-C. n Oslo. (See ‘The Invasion 
of Denmark’, etc.: Political Developments.) 

April 15.—King Haakon’s proclamation to the people and message 
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from the Government. (See ‘The Invasion of Norway’’: Political Develop- 
ments.) 

The Oslo wireless announced that the Government of Quisling had 
resigned, and that the administration of the German-occupied regions 
had been taken over by an “Administrative Committee’ headed by 
the Chief of the Oslo Municipal Council. 

Reports from Swedish sources stated that 19 British volunteers to 
Finland had been arrested in Oslo on charges of sabotage and 
espionage. 

Mobilzation in North Norway was reported to be completed, and 
the 6th Division was stationed at Harstad, north of Narvik. The 5th 
Division, in the Trondheim area, was also described as completely 
mobilized. 

Reports from foreign press correspondents who were eye-witnesses 
showed that the seizure of Oslo and the principal ports by the Germans 
was made possible by the treachery of a number of senior civilian and 
military officials. 


POLAND 


April 2.—Reports from Danish sources stated that all foreign Con- 
sulates in the Government-General had been closed, and there was not 
a single diplomatic representative left in the country. 

April 3.—The Government Press Bureau issued (in Paris) copies of a 


‘circular signed by Géring and Frank on Jan. 21, containing instructions 
}to the authorities in Poland. It stated that owing to the military 


— 





requirements resulting from the economic organization of the Reich 
it was imperative that matters of an economic nature should be 
handled there in such a manner as to make achiemevents possible 
which would permit them, to the utmost possible limit, to draw on the 
economic resources of the territory for all requirements resulting from 
the necessity of raising the military strength of the Reich without a 
moment's delay. 

The plan’s chief provisions were: (1) Agricultural production to be 
increased and set aside for the German Army and administration; 
(2) Cutting of timber to be increased fivefold without regard to the 
conservation of resources; (3) Output of raw materials to be speeded up, 
especially iron ore, sulphuric silicate, crude oil, nitrogen, and phos- 
phates; (4) Industrial plant to be applied to German needs, only the 
minimum being used for the Poles; the rest to be dismantled and sent 
to Germany for use as scrap; (5) At least a million men and women to 


go to Germany as workers, 75 per cent of them on the land; (6) Restric- 


tions to be imposed on Polish consumption of various commodities, 
such as leather; and (7) Poles working for Germany to receive adequate 
food to keep up their strength; the rest to receive a bare minimum. 
April 7.—The semi-official News Agency published, in Paris, a report 
received via Rumania that some 45,000 Polish troops who had been 
holding out in the forests round Radom (60 miles south of Warsaw) 


had laid down their arms on April 2. 


_April8.—Reports from Polish sources outside the country stated that 
Field-Marshal Goring had issued a secret order that some 400,000 women 
should be sent to Germany to do agricultural work during the spring. 
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RUMANIA 


April 8.—The authorities in Bucarest announced that they had 
stopped a number of British barges loaded with dynamite near the 
Danube oil port of Giurgiu. British official quarters in the capital 
were reported to have said that the dynamite had been shipped to 
Rumania to blow up British and French barges, tankers, and tugs in 
the event of a German invasion. 

The authorities in Bucarest denied categorically the German reports 
about a British plot to blow up the banks of the Danube at the [roy 
Gate. Actually, on April 5,some revolvers had been found on board 
a barge at Giurgiu, and the persons responsible were ordered to leave 
the country immediately. 

April 10.—Reports reached Bucarest that a river cargo boat carrying 
wheat to Germany and 2 barges loaded with oil had been sunk by 
explosions. . 

German declaration to Bulgaria as to policing the Danube. (See 
Bulgaria.) 

Official circles in Bucarest denied all knowledge of any German 
démarche regarding Danube navigation. 

April 12.—The Government prohibited the export of sun-flower 
seeds. The General Commissariat for Oil ordered all industrial concerns 
to maintain reserve stocks of oil and petrol sufficient to keep them 
running day and night for 2 weeks. 

April 15.—The Economic Commission announced that all exports of 
wheat were to be banned, and that important stocks of petrol were to be 
held at strategic points for military purposes. 


SAUDI ARABIA 


April 5.—The Foreign Minister of Iraq arrived at Ibn Saud’s camp 
near Riyadh. 

April 10.—It was officially announced that the King, the Crown 
Prince, and the Foreign Minister had received General Nuri es Said 
warmly, and their discussions with the Iraqi delegation had resulted 
in complete agreement on all outstanding questions. On the question 
of the general interests of the Arabs there was unanimity of views and 
complete agreement on a common policy of co-operation. 


STRAITS SETTLEMENTS 


April 2.-The Legislative Council unanimously approved war taxa- 
tion estimated to yield 2? million Straits dollars (£320,000) annually 
and additional taxation to yield 2 million from the war duties on drink 
and tobacco approved in 1939. 


SWEDEN 


April 2.—Dagens Nyheter, referring to the declarations made in 
Parliament the previous day, said it was evident that “Germany had 
played a decisive and fateful part in the relations between Sweden, 
Finland, and the Allies. ‘‘It is Germany that has tied Sweden’s hands, 
and finally placed Finland in a position where she had no choice. The 
shadow of Nazism falls over the harsh Moscow peace. Now that 
Germany wants to be regarded as the friend and protector of small 
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States there is every reason to point to the case of Finland, and answer 
that such a contention is false—blatantly false. If this historic truth is 
not pinned down the course of the Russo-Finnish war is misrepresented 
and misunderstood.” 

April 3.—It was announced that the Government had lodged a 
serious protest in Berlin against the sinking of the Dalaroe, Liana, and 
Osmed, the last 2 of which were sunk without warning. (The Dalaroe 
was sunk on Feb. 12, on her way to Sweden from a neutral port, and the 
other 2 on Feb. 16, on their way from a British port to Sweden with coal. 
Many lives were lost, and nothing done for the safety of the crews.) 

Stockholms-Tidningen, commenting on Mr. Chamberlain’s speech, 
noted that the policy he foreshadowed did not seem such a direct threat 
to the neutrals as rumour had had it. He had said nothing that could 
be interpreted as a threat to the formal rights and sovereignty of those 
countries. 

In a reference to the British Cabinet changes the paper said ‘Mr. 
Churchill intends to be Minister of victory’. 

April 4.—Stockholms-Tidningen published an article by a leading 
economist who said the shipments of ore from Narvik to the extent 
now possible were of small importance to Germany’s military strength. 
The situation would be different if the exports through the Baltic were 
also to cease, but of that there was no question. 

On the contrary, it was probable that shipments from Lulea could be 
gradually increased to a material extent if the Narvik traffic stopped. 
In doing this the Swedes would only be acting in accordance with the 
“normal trade” principle which England had herself recognized for 
the neutrals. 

April 5.—The same paper, remarking on the evident intention of the 
Allies to make full use of their resources in the conduct of the war, said 
that ‘without considering more closely the dilemma in which an 
intensification of the war may place all European neutrals, it must be 
said that increased energy on the part of the Allies may also relieve the 
pressure which many of these neutrals feel strongly applied by the 
other camp. 

“The Allies have actually lost some prestige in neutrals’ eyes in the 
course of the war, and those particularly exposed have correspondingly 
gravitated towards the camp which appeared stronger and more menac- 
ing to their peace.” 

A change might bring about a feeling of greater freedom of action 
for the small States which were unfavourably placed, provided the 
development of strength from the West did not hit them directly. 

April 7.—The Minister of Finance, speaking in Stockholm, criticized 
the idea sometimes expressed in the Allied press that Sweden’s attitude 
showed her to be under the thumb of Germany, and pointed out that 
there was nothing dishonourable in realizing the limitation of one’s 
strength. To act differently, to fling the country into an unenforced 
war, would have been to play irresponsibly with the fate of the 
Nation. 

The nations in the West were themselves the best instance of how 
long it took even the people of a great Power to decide in favour of war. 
But it would be an inexcusable mistake to conclude from the unwill- 
Ingness of the Swedish people to wage war outside their frontiers that 
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they would hesitate to resist a direct attack on themselves, regardless of 
the risk. 

April 8.—Aftonbladet declared that the mining of Norwegian waters 
was a measure aimed directly against northern neutrality, and thus 
violated the principles which had been represented as the very inspira- 
tion of the war policy of the Allies. The whole plan in reality was a war 
measure carried out in conflict with Norwegian sovereignty. That the 
war was carried all the way to the shores of Norway meant a resumption 
of the intention which could not be realized in time in connexion with 
a Finland expedition. ‘‘The help for Finland emerges ever clearer as a 
pretext, while the principal aim, the spread of the war into the Scandi- 
navian region, was the real motive power.” 

Other papers also condemned the Allied breach of Norway’s neutrality, 

April 9.—Note from the German Government, and character of reply. 
(See Germany.) 

The Government replied to Germany stating that they would adhere 
to their policy of neutrality, which they had already proclaimed 
repeatedly during the war, and reserved full liberty to take all steps 
they deemed necessary to preserve and defend this neutrality. 

Dagens Nyheter declared that the Swedish people must steel itself and 
be prepared at once for even the greatest sacrifices which the country’s 
interests might require. No one could foresee whether their 
maintenance of a perfectly correct attitude towards both parties would 
be enough to save their country from becoming the battleground of the 
great. 

April 10.—The King signed a Decree placing the country in a state 
of anti-aircraft protection. 

A number of reservists were called up. The Admiralty announced 
that the inner territorial waters of the west coast had been mined, from 
57 deg. 15 min. N. to 58 deg. 25 min. N. 

The President of the Norwegian Storting, Hr. Hambro, arrived in 
Stockholm on a Government mission. 

April 11.—Hr. Hambro told the press that the Norwegian comman- 
der at Narvik was a close friend of Quisling, and acted without in- 
structions when he established contact with the German force there. 
Orders were issued for his arrest, and a Norwegian battalion now held 
up the German advance along the railway, and established a defence 
line behind Djupvik station. 

April 12.—The Prime Minister, in a broadcast, said the present 
hour of trial was perhaps the most difficult Sweden had passed through 
for over a century. The Government were resolved to continue to 
observe strict neutrality, and “‘this means’’, he said, ‘‘that we reserve 
our right of independent judgment and independent action in all 
directions. It is not compatible with strict neutrality to allow any 
belligerents to use Swedish territory for his enterprises. Fortunately 
no such claims have been put to us. If they were, they would have to 
be rejected”’. 

April 15.—Reports from U.S. press correspondents in Sweden as to 
betrayal of Norwegian ports. (See U.S.A.) 

A “state of preparedness’’ against air attack was proclaimed in parts 
of Southern and Western Sweden. 

Reports from French sources stated that the Government had 
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arrested a number of people believed to be engineering a Nazi coup 
which was to have been carried out on April 11 or 12, by the seizure 
of the nerve centres of the country. 


TURKEY 

April 2.—The President of the Republic received the British Am- 
bassador, who was leaving next day for London. The Foreign Minister 
was also present. 

The Ministry of Commerce issued figures showing that in Jan.-Feb. 
exports to Germany represented only 2 per cent of the total exports. 
The figure for the corresponding period of 1939 had been 58 per cent. 

April 4.—The Minister of Defence resigned, and was succeeded by 
M. Safet Arikan, Chairman of the Foreign Affairs Committee of the 
Kamutay. 

The British Ambassador left for London. The Jumhuriet and the 


' Yenisabah, in articles by leading writers, both declared that the defeat 


of the Allies would mean the loss of freedom and independence for all 
small countries, and criticized the attitude of the neutrals, whose fear of 
being involved in the war had, they said, induced them to adopt an 
attitude which might draw on their heads the very dangers they 
thought to avoid. 

April 5.—Yenisabah, referring to Mr. Chamberlain’s reference to the 
Turko-Franco-British agreements, said Turkey had entered into them 
because she sympathized with democratic institutions, because her 
economic and political interests coincided with those of Britain and 
France, and principally because a certain Great Power considered the 
Balkans as her vital space, and even began an expansion in their 
direction. 

The Balkans were now enjoying peace because there was the steel 
block of Turkey and her Western Allies behind them. 

April 9.—Official quarters in Angora, commenting on the German 
action, considered that the Nazis had finally realized that the tightening 


' of the blockade would have deadly effect on Germany, but “their 


leaders chose to undertake another mad and desperate adventure 
which indisputably will dig deeper and deeper their own graves’. 

April 10.—The Aksham declared that ‘‘the aggressive capacity of 
Germany and the inventive impudence that she uses to justify it are 
limitless’. The press in general pointed out that it was now clear that 
there was being systematically worked out a vast plan for a hegemony 
that would extend over the whole of Europe, and perhaps the whole 
world. In these circumstances any talk about neutrality became pure 
nonsense. 

April 12.—A decree was issued rendering compulsory the declaration 


| of all stocks of iron, forbidding the raising of house rents, and can- 


celling the provisions of the labour law on age, sex, working hours, and 
holidays in respect of military factories. 

The Government asked the Kamutay to grant the Defence Ministry 
an extraordinary credit of £T12 million (say {2 million) in addition to 
the previous one of £T58 million. 

April 15.—The Ulus of Angora, drawing attention to the need for 
vigilance and preparedness, said the totalitarian Powers were using 
every means to isolate their prospective victims so as to deal with 
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them separately, and they were also using their nationals in the 
doomed countries, disguised as tourists and business men. 

The last method was being closely watched by the police. 

The Government decided to entrust the general electrification of the 
country to British firms and a contract was signed for the construction 
of the first central station, in the coal-bearing basin of Heraclea. 


U.S.A. 


April 2.—Mr. Hull received the Soviet Ambassador, at the latter’ 
request. 

April 3.—The Government transmitted a Note to the Mexican 
Government containing a proposal to arbitrate on the question of the 
expropriation of the oil companies. 

April 4.—Mr. Welles issued a statement regarding the German 
complaints about the map in M. Reynaud’s room. He said that 
“various allegations concerning the map which is shown in a photo- 
graph of M. Reynaud and of myself are fantastic nonsense. At no time 
during the course of my interviews in Paris or in any other capital 
which I visited was any reference made to any maps. I never even 
looked at any map which may have been in M. Reynaud’s office’’. 

April 5.—The Senate approved the Bill extending the Reciprocal 
Trade Treaty Act for 3 years. 

April 6.—The Socialist Party nominated M. Norman Thomas as 
candidate for the Presidency. 

April 9.—Mr. Hull issued a statement declaring that ‘‘this Govern- 
ment is observing very closely and diligently all the new developments, 
and as nearly as possible ascertaining their nature and significance. It 
is likewise proceeding with the same diligence and accuracy that it has 
exercised since September in applying our neutrality and combat area 
laws and other pertinent policies to the European military situation. 

“T would not undertake now to speak conclusively about the extent 
and nature of any steps that may be called for relating to the extension 
of the combat area or to other provisions of our neutrality law.” 

President Roosevelt told the press that the events of the previous 48 
hours would cause a great many more Americans to think of the poten- 
tialities of the European war in relation to the United States. He also 
mentioned the necessity for re-examining the existing Presidential pro- 
clamations for the preservation of their neutrality. 

April 10.—President Roosevelt issued a proclamation re-defining 
the combat area under the Neutrality Law. It forbade shipping to enter 
all waters round the Scandinavian Peninsula, the ports of Archangel 
and Murmansk being included. The proclamation did not extend, 
however, to Denmark or Norway themselves. 

The President issued an Executive Order preventing the withdrawal 
from the United States of any wealth owned by Denmark or Norway 
or their citizens. 

April 12.—The War Department released for export three of the 
latest types of fighter aircraft, the Curtiss P.30, the Lockheed P.38, 
and the Bell P.39. 

The President signed the Trade Agreements Act, extending for 3 
years the administrative powers in the field of tariff policy. 

April 13.—President Roosevelt issued a statement in which he said 
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that force and military aggression were once more marching against 
the smali nations, and the United States “‘here reiterates with un- 
diminished emphasis its point of view, as expressed” on the occasions 
of previous invasions, when it had strongly expressed disapprobation 
of such unlawful exercise of force. 

“If civilization is to survive, the rights of the smaller nations to 
independence, to their territorial integrity, and to an unimpeded 
opportunity for self-government must be respected by their more 
powerful neighbours.” 

April 15.—The press published messages from correspondents in 
Sweden stating that Oslo had been surrendered to the Germans owing 
to treachery, and that Narvik, and possibly Bergen and Trondheim, had 
also been betrayed to Germany. 

President Roosevelt, addressing the governing board of the Pan- 
American Union in Washington, said that the path of peace would 
remain open to their countries ‘‘only if we are prepared to meet force 
with force, if the challenge is ever made’. To-day they could have no 
illusions; old dreams of universal empire were again rampant, they 
heard of races which claimed the right of mastery, and they encoun- 


' tered economic compulsions, shrewdly devised to force great areas into 


political spheres of influence. 
All this was not of mere academic interest. What happened in the Old 


World directly and powerfully affected the peace and well-being of the 
' New. It was for this reason that at Lima they had agreed to stand 


together to maintain the integrity of every American nation against 


| attack and at Panama they had worked out ways and means for 
_ keeping war away from their hemisphere. If it became necessary for 
» them to do more than that he was convinced they would be wholly 
' successful. ‘The inner strength of a group of free peoples is irresistible 
' when they are prepared to act.”’ “No nation is truly at peace,’ he said, 
| “if it lives under the shadow of coercion or invasion. We are determined 

to live in peace and make peace secure. We are determined to follow 


the path of the free peoples, of the civilization worthy of free men.” 
“In my conception,” he went on, ‘‘the whole world now is struggling 
to find the basis of its life in the coming centuries. | affirm that that life 
must be based on positive values. The value of love will always be 
stronger than the value of hate, because any nation or group of nations 
which employs hatred is eventually torn to pieces by the hatred within 
itself. .. . The value of truth and sincerity is always stronger than the 
value of lies and cynicism. No process has yet been invented which 


| can permanently separate men from their hearts and consciences or 


can prevent them from seeing the results of their ideas as time rolls by. 
. . . Men cannot everlastingly be loyal unless they are free. . . .”’ 

The New York Times declared that for sheer brutality, for hideous 
Meow nothing in the Nazi record could compare with the invasion of 
Norway. 


U.S.S.R. 

_ April 6.—An agricultural decree was promulgated abolishing the 
State tax on acreage sown, and basing the quota of the obligatory 
contributions of grain and vegetables to the State on the total arable 


} land in each farm. 
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It fixed the quantity of grain and rice of the 1940 harvest to be de. 
livered at, roughly, 154 million tons. 

April 9.—M. Molotoff received the German Ambassador for ; 
discussion which lasted nearly 4 hours. 

April 10.—Izvestia said that British and French violations 
Norwegian neutrality had provoked Germany into action, and it wa 
now clear that the military help Britain and France proposed to sen; 
to Finland was really intended to be used to expand the war } 
Scandinavia against Germany. 

April 15.—The Trud stated that ‘‘the Soviet Union will aid th 
Baltic countries in the event of an attack. Unlike the neutrality of the 
Scandinavians, which has leaned towards the Allies, the neutrality of 
the Baltic States is real, because their pacts with the Soviet Unio 
guarantee it’. 


VATICAN CITY 

April 9.—The Osservatore Romano pointed out that the disagreement & 
between England and Norway, “rigorously limited to the neutral 
Norwegian Sea’’, had now been “‘unexpectedly converted into a con- 
flict which violates not the sea but the territorial sovereignty itself o/ 
two neutral countries, one of which was absolutely unconnected wit) 
any controversy and had received repeated guarantees that its tern 
torial integrity and independence would be respected’. 


YUGOSLAVIA 
April 5.—The German Consul in Sarajevo went to Dubrovnik to Ff 
inquire into the delay in the sailing of the German steamer Ankan 


loaded with bauxite, which had been expected to leave on April 3. 

Politika, drawing attention to the disadvantages to the Balkans of 
the German trade drive, said that the rise in the prices of foodstufis 
was continuing, and some of the necessary ones had doubled or even 
trebled in price. These were goods that were exported to Germany in 
large quantities, and the most noticeable increases in price were for fats. F 

The profits made by these exports were certainly less than the 
damage inflicted on the home consumer. 

April 6.—The Ankara left Dubrovnik. 

April 10.—Leaflets were scattered in Belgrade by motor car urging 
the people to make their peace with Germany before it was too late 
otherwise they would lose their freedom. The cases of Poland ané 
Czechoslovakia were cited, and neutrals were told not to put thet 
trust in England and France. Two hundred arrests were made i 
connexion with the affair. 

April 12.—It was officially denied in Belgrade that the Balkan 
countries were negotiating with Germany about the safety of thi 
traffic on the Danube. (This had been announced in Berlin.) 

April 14.—Much apprehension was stated to be felt in Belgrade at 
the daily arrivals of large numbers of Germans, most of them young 
men attached to official missions; there were also numbers of them 2 
Nish, Skoplje and Subotica. Many of those furnished with diplomatic 
passports were bringing in large trunks not subject to search. 
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